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EMBERS MEET U. 


DEAR MEMBERS: 


T this time there can be no faltering in 
CX our forward march for service with the 
nen and the boys who have left their homes 
for camp training. As always, the mothers 
will follow—if not in person, yet in their 
hearts and minds they will always be near 
their loved ones. 


It is of these mothers we are thinking: 


When we do our part in helping the 
United Service Organizations prepare the 
recreation rooms which offer a bit of home 
life to these men. 

When we buy the Defense Savings stamps 
and bonds in order to put away a little 
money for the future needs of the families 
as well as to help our Government finance 
the heavy and unforeseen expenses which 
increased Home and National Defense pre- 
paredness, and 


W hen we give our blood to the Red Cross 
Blood Banks in order that our soldiers and 
sailors in training camps and in military 
or naval stations in this country may have 
this emergency aid. 

This donation of your life blood may 
save the life of another and give him needed 
strength to defend his home and those near 
and dear to him if danger comes near or 
to America. 


In every crisis, as in every-day existence, 
women always have given of themselves 
willingly and cheerfully in service for 
others. Hundreds of thousands of women 
are doing defense work now and may be 
called upon for even greater effort and pos-* 
sible sacrifice in the uncertain months 


ahead. 


One devoted member, 87 years young, 
wrote on her D. A. R. Roll Call card for 
service: “Owing to my age and being a 
semi-invalid | am somewhat handicapped. 
I am confined to my room most of the time. 
In sewing I can do hemming, finishing 
seams, make button holes (worked not 
bound).” Her Regent wrote, “Here is the 
true spirit of cooperation and indomitable 
determination to serve.” 


We are touched with tender pride to see 
such willingness to be of service. 

We remember women of other years. 
Clara Barton, Florence Nightingale, Fran- 


The President General’s Message ois 


ces Willard were inspired by and imbued 
with love and sympathy for their fellow 
men. By keeping their thoughts and wills 
fixed on one objective they brought untold 
blessings to millions in this world of suffer- 
ing and sacrifice. 

Our duties and privileges are clearly 
before us and we know our responsibilities 
to our country and our families are endless. 

Even as the women of olden days we 
must stand firm in our faith in God and 
display a united front with the patriotic 
women of other organizations, already well 
regulated and informed. We shall not yield 
to any tide of indifference or discourage- 
ment. We shall march steadily forward to 
a successful termination of the tasks now 
plainly before us. 

We must remember that nothing less than 
complete unity of purpose in our National, 
State and Chapter policies in this time of 
emergency can achieve those spiritual as 
well as material results for which our fore- 
bears fought and died, and for which our 
National Society was founded. 

The whole nation mourns with the Presi- 
dent the passing of his beloved mother, 
Mrs. Sara Delano Roosevelt, ripe in years 
and wisdom. She was outstanding among 
American women for her leadership in 
many activities, her interest in them con- 
tinuing beyond the proverbial three score 
years and ten. 


A gracious hostess, her Hyde Park home 
was one of the few remaining stately Ameri- 
can manors. There she had entertained 
royalty and her fellow countrymen with 
the same abiding sense of hospitality. 


Even in his grief, the President must 
have a feeling of gratitude that his mother 
had lived to see him inaugurated three 
times as President of the United States, 
and that he had had her wise counsel in 
the trying years of his Presidency. 
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A Good Will Tour to Mexico 


By Mary F. OBERHOLSER 


State Regent District of Columbia 


RAVEL and historical research are two 

great factors in the cultural life of any 
people. In the United States they are ap- 
preciated and used as a means of gathering 
knowledge. 

In order to impart true impressions of 
the great country of 
Mexico one should be 
endowed with the talent 
of the artist, for if any- 
where color and form 
exist, it is in Mexico. 

When one undertakes 
a pilgrimage to a foreign 
country there are in- 
numerable things to be 
considered. The trip de- 
scribed in these pages is 
no exception to the rule. 

At the time of the 50th 
Continental Congress, 
April, 1941, the Reso- 
lutions Committee pre- 
sented a resolution on 
“Cultural Relations with 
Latin America.” 

In substance, the Congress, in adopting 
this resolution, recommended to the Society 
the study of the Latin American nations. 
Shortly thereafter the District of Columbia 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
consummated their plans for a Good Will 
Tour to Mexico. 

It was not, however, until the 5th of 
July when Sefor E. de Anzorena of the 
Mexican Embassy came to one of our 
broadcasting stations to give a talk on the 
contemplated trip that the keynote was 
sounded. His salutation to the radio audi- 
ence was “Good morning, neighbors.” 
From the time those words were spoken 
there was a bond between Mexico and us. 
Happily, we feel that it was strengthened 
because of our recent visit to that country. 


MRS. OBERHOLSER 
AMALIA C, 


3s 

We boarded the two Pullman cars which 
conveyed us there and back by skillful 
shifting from railroad to railroad through 
the two countries. 

For transportation by rail, perhaps our 
American railway system is the last word 
in efficiency. 

On the morning of 
July 23, after having 
spent on the 22d an 
enchanting day in the 
Carlsbad Caverns, we ar- 
rived in Tucson, Ari- 
zona, in a downpour of 
rain. The welcome given 
us by the mayor, the 
president of the chamber 
of commerce, and_ the 
passenger agent of the 
Southern Pacific Rail- 
road was so genuine that 
we felt the warmth of 
the “Sunshine City” 
through the raindrops 
that were rapidly falling 
on us. 

At the hotel we were met by a number 
of members of the Tucson D. A. R. Chap- 
ter. For three hours they demonstrated 
their ability to do the impossible, for they 
showed us Tucson and the surrounding 
country in a downpour of rain. On our 
return to the station our gratitude was 
expressed and our departure taken amid 
flowers and photographers. 

Of course, traveling in one’s own coun- 
try is simple enough. When we were ar- 
riving at the international boundary there 
were worried expressions regarding customs 
inspection. During the anxious hour, a 
Mexican customs official approached the 
State Regent and told her that inspection 
would be waived. Our fears were banished 
and we proceeded happily, not forgetting 
that a very nice compliment had been given 


Cc. LEDON 


Depart from Washington 
pss On the 19th of July a group of thirty 


persons gathered at the Union. Station in 
Washington. The usual happy farewells 
were said to interested friends and relatives. 
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the Daughters of the American Revolution 
at the gateway of Mexico. 


Slow Journey Recalled 


If it is possible to explore by train, this 
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party had that distinction. It had been 
planned that we enter the country from 
Nogales and proceed down the west coast. 
To describe the journey in detail would 
consume too much space, but to say that it 
was one of those priceless trips, made on a 
slow-moving (perhaps accommodation is 
the word in English) tri-weekly train under 
dangerous flood condi- 
tions will give the reader 
some idea of the pa- 
tience and heroism of the 
group. They all took it 
calmly, even when the 
word came from the 
Mexican Government 
that the trainmen should 
proceed with extreme 
caution. In order to get 
a certain amount of ex- 
ercise some of the party 
took platform walks, 
and, incidentally, saw 
such cities as Empalme, 
Matzalan and Tepic. A 
certain group will re- 
member Tepic for a long 
time. They failed to 
hear the “All aboard,” 
a signal which caused 
some consternation in 
the train, but probably 
more on the platform. 
However, due to the 
strenuous bell ringing of the conductor, the 
engine stopped and the absent members 
were soon in their accustomed places. 

Our arrival in the ancient city of Gua- 
dalajara fourteen hours late was regarded 
as a real achievement, for some almost con- 
cluded that the remainder of the journey 
was to be spent on the west coast train. 

Our stay in this interesting city was all 
too brief. It belonged to other days and 
we reveled in its antiquity. There we saw 
the great painting, “The Assumption of the 
Virgin,” by Murillo, in the Cathedral. 
At the same time we were privileged to 
see the new murals by the noted Mexican 
painter, José Clemente Orozco, whose work 
on the walls of the Governor’s Palace was 
a study in modern events. 


Arrival in Mexico City 


Our arrival in Mexico City was marked 
by a cordial welcome given us by the city 
officials. They presented us with gorgeous 


MURILLO’S “ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN” 
IN GUADALAJARA CATHEDRAL 


bouquets and a specially arranged marimba 
concert was another station treat. 

Our arrival on Sunday was fortunate. li 
gave us the opportunity of seeing the gala 
life of that day, particularly in the vicinity 
of Chapultepec Castle. The drive through 
the park of the same name was made color- 
ful by charros in flashing costume, canter- 
ing by on their gaily 
decked and spirited 
mounts. 

The day on which the 
bull fights take place is 
also Sunday. It was on 
this afternoon that the 
brave in heart went with 
enthusiasm and returned 
to the hotel quite satis- 
fied almost before the 
show had well begun. 

Each day had its high 
point. On Monday we 

ere received by the City 
Council in their flower- 

cked council rooms, 

here we were welcomed 

the city by their one 
woman member, Senora 
Amalia C. de Castillo 
Ledon, in an impressive 
and inspiring talk. 

It was a very real wel- 
come and one that the 
Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution might well be proud to have 
received from so distinguished a woman. 
On that same day we visited the National 
Palace, where the offices of the President 
are located. The diplomatic reception 
rocms with the huge doors and soundproof 
walls are magnificent with their golden 
chandeliers and hand-carved furniture. 
The central stairway of the palace is 
adorned with murals by Rivera depicting 
the history of Mexico. ¥F 


Primitive Life Described 


To have missed seeing the native Indian 
life in Mexico would have been a real 
deprivation. Our group found the journey 
through the Toluca Valley interesting and 
profitable. So it was for the Indians, too. 
Many a peso was left in those villages for 
baskets, sarapes, and countless other bits 
of art and craft. 

As one approaches the Shrine of Guada- 
lupe, one instinctively feels that anything 
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so inspiring and so sacred to so many peo- 
ple should be approached in the spirit of 
poetry. Some one has very beautifully 
said: 
“Few lovelier tales will time unfold 
Than one, four hundred years have told, 
Of little Juan Diego's quest 
For a sign by Maria Sagrada blessed.” 


This shrine was built in 1695 and is the 
most sacred and one of the most artistically 
beautiful in the country. 

A short ride from the shrine and we are 
at the Pyramids of the Sun and the Moon. 
One interesting thing seems all the while 
to follow another. At luncheon on this day 
we were the guests of the city fathers in 
a beautifully wooded spot near the Pyra- 
mids. The event was truly enjoyable. 


Received at American Embassy 


An American Embassy in a foreign coun- 
try is always a source of confidence and 
assurance to the American traveler. The 
American Embassy in Mexico was more 
than that, for many of the group were 
friends of Ambassador and Mrs. Daniels 
and the hospitality of the Embassy at the 
time we were invited there to tea was most 

STATUE OF gracious. 


A. R.'S WERE MET AT M 
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Our stay 
by a trip to the south. En route we stopped 
at Xochimilco, the lovely floating Islands. 
All the tales of beauty and romance con- 
nected with the place are fully justified 
for one is transplanted to a magic realm 
and temporarily forgets the realities of a 
war-stricken world. 

On leaving this Mexican Venice we pro- 
ceeded to Cuernavaca, one of the most 
charming spots in southern Mexico. In 
this little city Cortez lives again. Probably 
the crowning glory of Cuernavaca is the 
Cortez Palace, on the walls of which are 
murals depicting the history of the coun- 
try from Cortez’s day. These paintings 
are by Rivera, the great Mexican artist, 
and were the gift of the late Ambassador 
Dwight W. Morrow. 

From points of vantage in this little city 
are magnificent views of the surrounding 
country. Fancy eating breakfast on an 
open veranda overlooking the gorgeous 
bougainvillae with an unobstructed view 
of Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl, their 
snow-capped peaks gleaming in July sun- 
shine. And fancy having a birthday anni- 
versary in such an atmosphere as did two 
of our group. 

Going south from Mexico D. F. about 
100 miles, we found the ancient city of 
Taxco, the great silver center. If it were 
possible for any location to be too pictur- 
esque, this could be the place. Perhaps 
the silver stores proved the great attrac- 
tion for our group, and bracelets by the 
arm’s length were worn away from the 
William Spratling store. 


Special Tours Taken 


We journeyed on through Puebla to Te- 
huacan, where Morelis made his headquar- 
ters in the Revolution of 1811. This is 
now a comfortable spot because of the 


+ 


The quiet dignity of snow 

that benisons the world below, 

mutes earth and sky into a chord 

of mystery in music poured. 

The laden hemlocks are the lyre 

plucked by slow fingers of desire 

and on the windless hush I hear 

of a hemisphere! 


in Mexico D. F. was 


Snow in the Hemlocks 


BY FRANCES STOCKWELL LOVELL 


My soul is blinded, as my eyes, 
from carnal kind of enterprise. 
The softly falling snow shuts out 
the beating world of cry and shout. 
My soul retreats into its shell, 
white cloister of whiter cell, 

and for a shortened space of time 
on a muffled chime! 
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unusual hotel facilities and the excellent 


water of the Garci Crespo Springs. 

Without question, the most spectacular 
driving we did was the thirty-three miles 
between Tehuacan and Orizaba, the city 
that was seized by Morelis, who used the 
powers of a dictator to restore order. 

His efforts failed; and, like so many 
other rulers of this great country, he was 
executed several miles from Mexico D. F. 
His statue now stands there and he is called 
a hero in the fight for independence. 

“Independence” is a word that never 
grows old and its spirit still dominates 
Mexico. The work of art known as the 
“Independence Monument” is symbolized 
in a beautiful marble shaft on the top of 
which stands the figure of a golden angel 
which was cast in Venice. The marble was 
also brought from Italy, the total height 
being 150 feet. It is at the base of this 
monument that visitors place gigantic 
wreaths. It was the pleasure of our group 
to express appreciation of our stay in the 
city by laying one of these floral tributes 
at the base of this monument. It was an 
honor to have been accompanied to this 
ceremony by Ambassador Daniels, his sec- 
retary, and aides. 

Some reader may not know that there 
is a fine bronze statue of George Washing- 
ton in Mexico City. We placed a wreath at 
the base of the statue of the Father of Our 
Country on foreign but friendly soil. 

It was at this time that a wave of rever- 
ence and patriotism swept over the group, 
expressing a deep gratitude to the Found- 
ing Fathers for the many blessings that 
have been ours through the years. Many 
a little prayer for their continuance was 
breathed to the Father of us all under the 
blue skies of a sunlit city, in a country 
whose people also wish to live unmolested 
in their own happy way. 
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1. Massachusetts State Conference, Stock- 
Fee bridge Congregational Church, 
2:30. Evening, Banquet and Re- 
ception at Red Lion Inn—give talk. 

State Regent, Mrs. Frederick G. 
Smith. 

Massachusetts State Conference. Leave 
at noon to attend Rhode Island 
State Fall meeting at Manville. 

Women of ’76 Chapter, N. Y., Recep- 
tion and Tea at Sherry’s, 4 to 6. 
Mrs. John Whelchel Finger, Re- 
gent. 

Indiana State Conference, South Bend 
—Hotel Oliver, 2:30 p. m. Fly 
back to New York. 

New York State Conference, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City. Mrs. 
Stanley T. Manlove, State Regent. 

New Jersey State Conference, Hotel 
Berkeley, Asbury Park. Mrs. Ray- 
mond C. Goodfellow, State Regent. 

11. West Virginia State Conference, White 
Sulphur Springs. Mrs. Wilson H. 
S. White, State Regent. 
14. Pennsylvania State Conference, Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, eee 


15. Pennsylvania State Conference, Give 


radio talk either 14th or 15th. 

a: Mrs. William S. Tompkins, State 
Regent. 

16, 

17. New Jersey Juniors Fall Get-together 
meeting, Newark Historical Bldg. 
8:30 p. m 

18. Yorktown Day, Yorktown, Va. Ex- 

 ercises at 2 p.m. Mrs. George D. 
Chenoweth, Regent, Comte de 
Grasse Chapter. 

. A. R. Dedication of Room at Moore 
Yorktown. 

D. A. R. Executive Committee meet- 
ing, Hotel Mayflower, Washington. 

State Regents’ meeting. 

National Board Meeting, 9:30 a. m. 
District of Columbia D. A R. Re- 
ception for President General in 
evening. Mrs. Harry C. Ober- 
holser, State Regent. 

District of Columbia State Officers’ 
Club banquet at Mayflower Hotel. 

D. A. R. Group Meeting at Troy, N. Y. 

Mary Wooster Chapter luncheon 
meeting, Danbury, Conn. Mrs. 
Edwin A. 


CSSD 


PROGRAM te 


National Board Meeting, October 1941 


October 22nd—Executive Committee will 
meet at 10:30 a. m. 

October 23rd—National Chairmen will be 
invited to speak to the State Regents at 
10:30 a. m. 

Luncheon will be served at 1 p. m.— 
Tickets $1.25. 

State Regents Meeting will be continued 
in afternoon of October 23rd with op- 
portunity to question National Officers 
regarding state problems. 

6 p. m. Buffet Supper in Banquet Hall 

-Tickets $2.00. 

7:30 p. m.—Tour of Offices. 


Informatory talks by Staff members in 
each department. Opportunity to ask 
questions about work in offices will be 
given. Details of the arrangement of 
this tour will be furnished at the supper. 
October 24th—National Board Meeting— 
9:30 a. m. 
Board Luncheon 12:45 p. m.—Tickets 
$1.25. 
9to 1l p.m. The District of Columbia 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
will give a reception at the Mayflower 
Hotel in honor of the President General 
and her Cabinet. 


October Activities of the President General 
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MAID), MRS. HORACE 


CHAPTER, 
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HE vision is that of the America that 
will emerge from the tragedy and con- 
fusion of this world revolution—an Amer- 
ica refined in the fire of tribulation and 
sacrifice, her dross melted and drained 
away as are the base elements in gold ore, 
the pure metal left in the crucible—an 
America that will be for the healing of 
the nations, where neither capital nor 
labor, nor any single group will govern, 
but a coalition of all, so that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people 
shall continue a reality—a “Democracy in 
a republic” which will stand like the 


ANNIE 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA., MRS. A. 


By Mrs. E. Tuomas Boypb, Chairman 


National Defense Through Patriotic Education Committee 


AND JR. 
STUART 


MEMBERS OF 
JON ES, 


THE WASHINGTON-LEWIS 


Sometimes for days the mountains are 
obscured by clouds. A visitor will say, 
“There are no mountains on the horizon.” 
“Oh, yes,” is the answer, “They are there. 
only they are hidden for the moment.” 
Skies cannot always be blue, nor flowers 
bloom along the trail. The strong are not 
moved by obscuring clouds nor desert ways. 
The clouds will lift, the desert open out 
into smiling farmland. Character is won 
through struggle and hardship. He who 
has never met hardship, whether material 
or mental, has never developed his spirit- 
ual muscles, so that when a test comes he 
is found wanting. 
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D. A. R. Program Held Vital 


The testing time is here for the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. We can 
give no more valuable aid to our country 
now than to highly resolve to live the prin- 
ciples which we advocate. No easy task, 
but who, with any iron in her spirit, de- 
sires an easy task? Remember that we 
have been carrying on the principles of 
national defense for fifty years. We are 
thoroughly organized and should be pre- 
pared for the present crisis. Be careful 
that no phase of our national program of 
activities be neglected or thrust into the 
background. All are necessary to the wel- 
fare of our country. 

What we must do is to intensify the work 
we have done for years; be careful about 
undertaking new lines. We should and do 
cooperate with defense programs when our 
help is needed; our activities are reported 
through our chapters. 

The aim of the D. A. R. is to keep our 
representative form of government. We are 
willing to aid in every way toward this end. 
I think we concur in the definition of 
democracy as given by Carl Frederick 
Willkie in Democracy is Different. 

“In the last analysis democracy is a 
noble faith in the capacities and destinies 
of mankind, and in the sanctity and moral 
worth of each individual. This kind and 
this standard of moral values depend quite 
as much on the intangible spirit of a people 
as upon its politics.” 


As I see it, we have a God- given oppor- 
tunity to keep alive by our patriotic educa- 
tion programs this intangible spirit in the 
people among whom we work: to keep up 
their standard of moral values, to inspire 
them with a love for America that will burn 
ever more clearly, because it must be fed 
by the oil of sacrifice. In the days to come 
we shall all have to do without many things 
which have seemingly become necessities, 
without things that have made life easy and 
beautiful. If we want Democracy, we will 
pay this price for it. Now has come our 
opportunity to profit by our years of 
trained, practical experience and show that 
there is nothing we will not do, justly and 
honestly, without price and without reward, 
for our country. 


Pasteur, the great French chemist, said, 
“Two opposing laws seem now in contest. 
The one, a law of blood and death, opening 
each day new modes of destruction, forces 
nations always to be ready for the battle; 
the other is a law of peace, work and health, 
whose only aim is to deliver man from the 
calamities which beset him. The one seeks 
conquests, the other the relief of mankind. 
The one sacrifices hundreds of thousands 
of lives to the ambition of a single indi- 
vidual. The law of which we are instru- 
ments strives ever through the carnage to 
cure the wounds due to the law of war.” 


We have seen the vision; we have the 
experience and the will to transmute it into 
reality. 


- August Mrs. Pouch, the President Gen- 
eral, was one of those who generously 
donated blood for the use of the Army and 
Navy through the American Red Cross. 
She wrote of her experiences: 

“On Monday, August 25th, it was my 
privilege to go to the Army and Navy Blood 
Donor Center, which is, with the assistance 
of the American Red Cross, collecting and 
processing blood into plasma for emer- 
gency use by the Army and Navy. There 
I had the unique opportunity of contribut- 
ing some of my blood to the Plasma Bank. 
This was a most ei experience, 


Mrs. Pouch, Blood Donor — | 


pointed.” 


and one which | hope will be shared by a 
large percentage of our members. 

“After a simple examination to deter- 
mine that the donating of blood would 
not be injurious, the doctor administered 
a slight local anesthetic to my arm and with 
a surprising absence of pain (there was 
absolutely none), took a half pint of my 
blood. There was no discomfort of any 
kind and the whole process was so quickly 
accomplished with apparently no effort on 
the part of anyone that I was almost disap- 
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PORTION OF A >» OF NEARLY 


‘ 200 YOUNG NEW ENCLANDERS TAKING THE AIR 
EXAMINATIONS AT WESTOVER FIELD, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., AUGUST 12-13. 


Photo by Einar Chindmark 
CORPS EDUCATIONAI 
THEY PASSED SPECIAL PHYSICAL 


TESTS BEFORE TAKING THIS EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION TO THE FLYING CADET SCHOOLS OF THE U. 8. 


ARMY. 


THE CONNECTICUT SOCIETY, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, IS PARTICIPATING IN THE 


CIVILIAN COMMITTEE EFFORT TO AID YOUNG MEN IN MEETING THE REQUIREMENTS FOR PILOT TRAINING 


Connecticut D. A. R. 


ONNECTICUT D. A. R. chapters are 
assisting in the Flying Cadet Cam- 
paign. This program has been undertaken 
in response to a request by Miss Mary C. 
Welch, state regent, to the fifty-six chapters. 
Civilian cooperation with the Army Air 
Corps was inaugurated in New England a 
few months ago and it is a desire to fur- 
ther this national defense effort that 
prompted the Connecticut state regent to 


urge each of the chapters to volunteer. 


In assisting the Flying Cadet informa- 
tion program, Miss Welch said in her letter 
to the chapter regents, the D. A. R. in 
Connecticut will be acting in accordance 
with the request of the president general 
of the organization that the chapters aid 
on national projects. 

The New England Flying Cadet Commit- 
tee has a Connecticut Division and nine- 
teen local committees throughout the state. 


Aid National Defense 


Its efforts, by request of army headquarters 
of the First Corps Area, is largely that of 
informing young men of the pilot training 
opportunities in the Army Air Corps and 
assisting those eligible to qualify for the 
Flying Cadet courses. 

Such a plan calls for frequent informal 
meetings and conferences, at some of which 
Air Corps officers talk informally with pros- 
pective applicants, and it is the intent of 
the D. A. R. to assist in arranging such 
gatherings. There should be a party atmos- 
phere created for many of these meetings, 
Miss Welch said in her letter to the regents. 

The plan, said Miss Welch, brings to 
each D. A. R. chapter an “opportunity to 
support this important arm of our defenses, 
to help young men of your town into the 
service they most desire, to forward the ef- 
forts of our government for the defense 
of our country.” 
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Home parties, when possible, are sug- 
gested by Miss Welch, and “if no home is 
available, at least make wherever you meet 
friendly and homelike. Why not ask the 
girl friends or your ‘Juniors’ ta come 
along?” 
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Francis S. Murphy, chairman of the Con- 
necticut Division of the New England Fly- 
ing Cadet Committee, has expressed to Miss 
Welch the appreciation of the First Corps 
Area Headquarters of the Army as well as 
as that of his committee. 


RS. William H. Pouch, president gen- 

eral of the D. A. R., has sent the Na- 
TIONAL HisToRIcAL Macazine this pledge 
of loyalty which she has signed and hopes 
other members will sign as well. 

The pledge was composed by Miss Elisa- 
beth E. Poe, the present editor of this Mag- 
azine, when she was National Chairman of 
the Woman’s Naval Service in the first 
World War. Thousands of women signed 
it then and with a few changes it is pre- 
sented below. 


BECAUSE I believe that every citizen of the 
United States has a definite duty to perform 
in safeguarding the ideals and institutions of 
this country, I therefore pledge anew my sup- 
port and my allegiance to the Government, 


the Constitution and the Flag of the United 
States of America. 

I PROMISE that I will give national serv- 
ice in time of need to the Government of the 
United States of America and to governmental 
agencies and will not lend my name or my 
support to individuals or societies detrimental 
to the welfare of my country. 

I PROMISE to support and advocate Na- 
tional Defense, and Preparedness in an Army 
and Navy and their Air Forces adequate to 
defend the United States against all aggres- 
sion and to maintain the dignity, integrity 
and security of the Republic. 

In so far as I am able, I will make my home 
a center of Americanism and patriotism and 
will endeavor to teach children and others in 
my care to cherish and revere Our Country, 
its Flag, and its History, and to uphold its 
honor and its fair repute in each generation. 


“Heirs of Libe tty” 


NDER the leadership of Mrs. Pouch as 

national chairman a group of patriotic 
societies in cooperation with officials of the 
Department of Justice presents a series of 
Radio Broadcasts, entitled “Heirs of 
Liberty.” 

The first one was on George Washington, 
and Mrs. Pouch with a group of friends was 
in a New York radio station to witness the 
inauguration of the series. 

The Reverend Francis Bland Tucker, 
rector of St. John’s Church, Georgetown, 
Washington, D. C., great-great-grand- 
nephew of George Washington, spoke on 
his illustrious relative at the conclusion of 
the broadcast. 

In particular he said: 

“Back of the democratic rights and freedom 


which we enjoy today stand the courage, the 
devotion, the faith of those who won them for 


, went before us who could say, 


Radio 


us. If we today can proudly say, ‘1 was y 
born,’ it is only because there are those who 
‘With a great 
price obtained I this freedom.’ 

“Valley Forge is one of the great shrines of 
that freedom. For there in one of the darkest 
times of our existence the courage of Wash- 
ington stood firm. Another great American 
(Robert E. Lee) has said, ‘Human courage 
should be equal to human adversity.” And 
Valley Forge showed that courage in days that 
tried men’s souls. 

“But Valley Forge is not only a monument 
to courage. That courage was sustained by 
devotion to a cause—the cause of freedom. 
Now freedom may mean to me the right to do 
what I please without let or hindrance. But 
to those who founded our country freedom 
meant the right of every man to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Had he coveted 
these things for himself alone Washington 
would not have remained at Valley Forge. 
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_ But because he sought them for every man, 
he was willing to give them up for himself. 

_And no man knows the true meaning of free- 
x dom until he likewise is willing to sacrifice 

himself in devotion to the cause of freedom 
for the common good. 

“But underlying that courage and devotion 
ef Washington was his faith—his faith in 
Providence that guides the affairs of men. 

“However dark the days his faith never 
wavered that such freedom is the will of God, 
and that such a cause must in the end succeed 
ne —and so ‘he endured as seeing Him who is 
invisible.’ 
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“We are the heirs of those who with this 
courage, this devotion, this faith won for us 
our freedom. We live in days that are dark, 
when the cause of freedom is threatened. At 
such a time we need to look to the past for 
inspiration, to such a scene as Valley Forge— 
and learning the true meaning of freedom as 
the right of every man, serve with like de- 
votion that cause of the common good, en- 
during with unwavering courage and faith, 
however dark the days, because we know that 
in the Providence of God such devotion to 
freedom is the seed of the future.” 


pees William Gaston Chapter, Gastonia, 

., of the D. A. R. under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. M. B. Wales has started a 
project at the North Carolina Orthopedic 
_ Hospital, Gastonia, N. C., that has already 


ap ny attracted more than statewide attention. 


_ The project is a Museum that can already 
op boast of many interesting and beautiful 


_ HALLOWEEN PARTY, ORTHOPEDIC HOSPITAL, 


A number of historical plates has been 
given to the Museum. These gifts depict 
scenes from Monticello, Mount Vernon, Wil- 
liamsburg, and other historical sites. The 


pretty red, blue, and green plates make a 
beautiful as well as instructive display. 
An*interesting feature of the Museum is 
a display of flags from a number of states 
and several foreign countries. 


In connec- 


GASTONIA, C. 


. 
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tion with this is an exhibit of foreign 
dolls. Both of these exhibits are great 
favorites with the children and bring com- 
ments from adults as well. 

The Museum possesses a model of an 
old Indian village in North Carolina. With 
this Indian exhibit is a collection of arrow- 
heads. 

The children of the Hospital are very 
much interested in the Museum and eagerly 
notice any new contributions. The Museum 
brings the outside world to these children. 
It teaches them many facts that they do 
not find in their school books. 

The hope has been, by those who have 
directed this project, that other D. A. R. 
groups would see the opportunity and ac- 
cept the challenge to do something for 
crippled children. Any small favor gives 
them more pleasure than one can possibly 
realize. Sometimes groups are uncertain 
as to what to do. For this reason, we 
are mentioning a few suggestions which 
might prove helpful to organizations. 

Gifts for a Crippled Children’s Library 
are always needed. Any book on the ac- 
credited list (new or old) would be ap- 
preciated. Easy books, your favorite book 


for children (ages 1-16), statuary, histori- 
cal pictures, copies of any masterpiece, are 
good contributions. 

Subscriptions to magazines for a library 


are always helpful. Old copies are also 
eagerly read. Life Magazine is perhaps the 
favorite. National Geographic, Jack and 
Jill, Wee Wisdom, Child Life, Popular 


Boston Has Junior D. A. R. Motor Corps 


HE first Junior D. A. R. Motor Corps 
in America, made up of girls from the 
Greater Boston area and prepared to meet 
any emergency is receiving instruction from 
the Boston Automobile Club local division 
of the A. A. A. The course, under the in- 
struction of John Haggerty and William 
Lynch, is supervised by Howard Kirke. 
The instructors are Clarke Merrill, Aus- 
ten Smith, Alfred Belcher. Given in the 
evening and identical with the course taken 
by the Red Cross Motor Corps, whose mem- 
bers are free to drive during the day, the 
training received fills the need realized by 
the D. A. R. Juniors for a larger number 


Science, and Popular Mechanics are among 
the most popular. The children espec ‘ally 
like The State. : 

Crippled children take great interest in— 
Museum collections. For such a project, x 
foreign dolls are perhaps first choice. — 
Other suggestions are old coins, old idee. a 
(quartz) arrowheads, State flags, historical _ 
place plates, and colored antique glass for 
glass 

Flowers always help to brighten hospital 
wards. Cut flowers during the garden — =" 
season or bulbs for the Hospital garden — aon 
would delight the children. ts 

Groups near enough to the hospital may __ 
have a party for the children. Valentine, 
Hallowe'en, and other holiday parties are 
eagerly anticipated. If a group is not near 
enough to do this, it might send favors for 
any holiday occasion. Hospital authorities 
are always glad to tell how many children 
might participate in the party and to give 
other such information. (The number of 
patients at the N. C. O. H. is 160.) Paper 
cups, fuss makers, prize boxes, balls, horns, 
children’s costumes add great fun and 
excitement to the party. 

Any hospital for crippled children would 
be most grateful for any interest or favors 
shown. The above suggestions might be 
helpful to some group or organization which 
would like to contribute to a hospital. 

R. B. MEDLIN, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
N. C. State Orthopedic Hospital, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


of competent drivers familiar with this 
area. Many of the members have also 
taken Red Cross first aid instruction. 
The Junior D. A. R. Motor Corps, or- 
ganized by Miss Alma Littlefield of Mil- 
ton, chairman of Old North Junior Group, 
includes the Misses Harriet Littlefield, Betty 
Newtons; Grace Bissell, Canton; Barbara 
and Virginia Perry, Arlington; Dorothy 
Dow, Natick; Polly Lyons, Jamaica Plain; 
Jane Stone, Sharon; Ethel Rawlings, Bos- 
ton; Frances Crosby, Janet Murray, Mrs. 
Joseph MacRitchie, Dorchester; Mrs. 
James Richardson, Walpole, and Miss 
Helen Symonds, Wellesley Hills. 
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Historic 


IVE HUNDRED SOLDIERS from the 
44th Division of the U. S. Army were 

guests recently at historic Kenmore, Fred- 
eo ericksburg, Virginia, home of Betty Wash- 

_ ington Lewis, sister of General George 
_ Washington, restored by the Ladies of the 
_ Kenmore Association, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Vivian Fleming and her daughter, 
_ Mrs. H. H. Smith, secretary of the organi- 
gation. 

Most of the soldier visitors were from 
_ Camp Dix, New Jersey, and had come 
to the vicinity of Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
to participate in the war games. 


Quotes Commentator 


What happened to them in Kenmore is 
best told by a news commentator who was 
on the spot during the visit. 


He wrote: 


“Some 500 soldiers from the 44th Division 
got a lesson in patriotism yesterday. This 
number of lads were admitted free to the Ken- 
_ more grounds and mansion where Mrs. Annie 
Fleming Smith and a hard-working staff enter- 
tained them. Mrs. Smith gave her best speech 
and the boys listened with gaping eyes and 
open mouths. 

**On these very floors where you are stand- 
ing once walked the great men who made 
America and gave us our liberties,’ she ex- 
plained. 

“*And you can depend on us, Mrs. Smith, to 
protect and preserve those liberties,” said 
some of the appreciative lads. “‘It is an in- 
spiration to have been to this hallowed spot. 
We'll never let America down.’ ” 

“The 500 soldiers were grateful for the 
opportunity to see Kenmore and they welcomed 
the chance to sit under the trees and escape 
the terrific heat. They had been supplied com- 
plimentary tickets but refused to part with 
them, saying they wanted to keep them as 
souvenirs. 

“They enjoyed particularly the 10 gallons 
of tea and the 40 pounds of ginger-bread 
served them on the Kenmore lawn and when 
they were told the ginger-bread was made from 
the recipe used by Mary Washington when 
she entertained Marquis Lafayette each one 
took another bite.” 


Reception Given 


On another occasion this summer the 
Kenmore Association and the Business and 


Kenmore Mecca for Selectees 


Professional Women’s Club of Fredericks- 
burg gave a reception in honor of the 
Officers of the 28th Division. 

Marching into the grounds of the famous 
mansion, some 600 officers headed by Major 
General Edward Martin and together with 
the band of the 109th Field Artillery Regi- 
ment and regimental colorbearers, the offi- 
cers were heartily applauded when they 
arrived. 


View Interior 


A few officers at the head of the column 
were greeted by the receiving line but after 
a momentary pause the formation broke 
ranks to stroll about the grounds, view the 
Kenmore interior, meet a number of local 
people, be served punch and ginger- 
bread, listen to Negro spirituals sung by 
Doshia Scott and group, enjoy numbers 
by the 109th Band, and generally have a 
pleasant ev ening. 

In the receiving line were: Mrs. H. H. 
Smith, City Manager and Mrs. L. J. Hous- 
ton, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. A. Roy Beck, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chester B. Goolrick, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. S. Chesley and Mr. and Mrs. Richard T. 
Pratt. 

Mrs. Smith welcomed the visitors, telling 
briefly of the history of Kenmore and some 
of the notables who have lived there. She 
reminded the officers that Colonel Fielding 
Lewis, husband of Betty Washington, be- 
came “the first apostle of national defense” 
when he began the manufacture of arms at 
the Gunnery for the Revolutionary forces. 

“And don’t forget,” she said, “that when 
you come up these steps you are treading 
over the stones walked by none other than 
General George Washington, the father 
of our country.” 


Planes Fly Overhead 


During the reception a flight of planes 
of the 103rd Observation Squadron now at- 
tached to the division circled high over 
Fredericksburg and the illuminated grounds 
of Kenmore. 

The enlisted men of the 28th Division 
also have been entertained at Kenmore. 
Thus this historic shrine is. doing its part 
in National Defense today. 
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TS 160th anniversary of the surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis’ Army at York- 
town, Virginia, on October 19th, 1781, will 
be celebrated by the exercises of patriotic 
societies on October 18 when Mrs. William 
H. Pouch, President General of the N. S. 
D. A. R., and the State Regent of Virginia, 
Mrs. Bruce D. Reynolds, will be guests of 
honor and by the dedication of a room 
in the Moore House by the National So- 
ciety, Children of the American Revolution, 
on Sunday, October 19th. 

At 8 p. m. on October 18 an illustrated 
lecture will be given at the Custom House, 
followed by an informal reception at the 
Digges House. 

During the afternoon band concerts will 
be played and distinguished speakers will 
tell of the devotion of a grateful people 
at this shrine of all shrines. 

Sunday morning, October 19th, the offi- 
cers and members of the N. S. D. A. R. 
and of the Children of the American Revo- 


lution will attend divine services at the 
Colonial Grace Episcopal Church, York- 
town. 


Nation’s Debt to Yorktown 


The great debt the nation owes to York- 
town has been fittingly described by Dr. 
H. J. Eckenrode, the distinguished Vir- 
ginian historian. Dr. Eckenrode wrote: 


“True the Fourth of July is the day we 
all celebrate as Independence Day, the an- 
niversary of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, that glorious document by which the 
Colonists declared themselves free and 
sovereign people. If October 19, 1781, had 
not witnessed the surrender of the British 
Army, bringing the end of the war, July 4, 
1776, might be only a futile date known 
only to school children as the occasion of a 
vain declaration rendered impotent by fail- 
ure of the Colonial cause. It was October 
19 that assured the immortality of July 4. 
October 19, 1781, rang the knell of the 
monarchial system in Europe. A few mon- 
archies remain to date but only a few. 
Most of the governments of modern Europe 
called themselves Republics because of 
the Republic that came into sane on that 
at Yorktown.” 


A few more words of description con-— 


cerning the Battle of Yorktown and the iy 
events that led up to it may not be = oes 


here. 
Story of the Battle 


During the second and third weeks of 
September, 1781, the Allied Armies under 
Washington, Commander in Chief, and Ro- 
chambeau, together with the troops under 
St. Simon, which had come from the West 
Indies, assembled at Williamsburg. In 
Williamsburg the troops were organized 
and instructed regarding the attack on 
Yorktown. It was on the morning of 
September 28 that the troops began the 
march to Yorktown. On arrival, the French 
troops encamped west of the town, with 
the Americans moving to the east. 

For a week the army encamped around 
Yorktown, busily engaged in preparation 
for siege operations. About 16,000 troops 
of the American and French forces faced 
approximately 7,500 British. On the night 
of October 6 all was in readiness for the 
opening of the first parallel in front of the 
enemy works. On October 9 the batteries 
began firing, with disastrous results to the 
British works. 

So successful were the American gunners 
that on October 11, at night, the second 
parallel was begun within short musket- 
shot range of the town. Before this could 
be completed, it was necessary that redoubt 


.No. 9 and redoubt No. 10 of the British 


outer defense be stormed. This was done 
after severe fighting on October 14, and the 
second parallel was extended to the river 
without delay. 


Cornwallis Blockaded by Sea 


Cornwallis found himself blockaded by 
sea and shut in by land, with his defenses 
crumbling. In one last effort he tried the 
strength of the second parallel and found 
it too strong to assault; next he attempted 
unsuccessfully to escape by way of Glouces- 
ter Point. With no alternative, on Octo- 
ber 17, he asked for time to discuss terms 
of surrender. On the following day the 
British, French, and American commis- 
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THE VICTORY MONUMENT, 

ERECTED IN 1881. HERE THE 

BEAUTIFUL WREATH CEREMONY 

OF THE PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES IS 
HELD EACH YEAR 


MOORE HOUSE, YORKTOWN, 
VIRGINIA, WHERE ON OCTOBER 
18, 1781, THE COMMISSIONERS 
REPRESENTING THE BRITISH, THE 
FRENCH, AND THE AMERICANS, 
IET AND DRAFTED THE TERMS 
OF CORNWALLIS’ SURRENDER 


we YORKTOWN CELEBRATION RECALBR | 
x 
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THE DIGGES HOUSE, BUILT IN 
1705, RESTORED IN 1925 BY MRs. 
CARROLL PAUL, A MEMBER OF 
THE COMTE DE GRASSE CHAP- 
TER, YORKTOWN, NOW THE 
HOME OF THE REGENT OF THE 
COMTE DE GRASSE CHAPTER 


THE FIRST CUSTOMHOUSE IN 
AMERICA, BUILT IN 1706, NOW 
OWNED BY THE COMTE DE 
GRASSE CHAPTER OF THE 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. HERE ARE PLACED 
IN CARE OF CHAPTER HISTORIC 
SOUVENIRS OF VALUE BEYOND 
ESTIMATE 
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sioners met in the Moore House to draw 
up the articles of capitulation. 

Actual surrender followed on October 19 
when a body of French and American 
troops formally occupied Yorktown. At 
2 o'clock in the afternoon the British 
forces marched out to Surrender Field be- 
tween a column of American and a column 
_ of French soldiers. With their flags cased 
and furled, and to the tune of “The World 
_ Turned Upside Down,” they stacked their 
arms and gave up their colors, becoming 
prisoners of war. General O'Hara, repre- 
senting General Cornwallis, gave his sword 
in token of defeat. With the surrender of 


Cornwallis at Yorktown, British military 
efforts to suppress the rebellion in the 
colonies virtually ceased. 


Yorktown Ends Old World Dependence 


The results achieved at Yorktown in 1781 
have their greatest significance, perhaps, 
in symbolizing the end of an era of Old 
World dependence, and the releasing of 
forces long restrained which were now 
free to develop the vast hinterland of the 
continent with a democratic social objective 
hitherto unachieved by mankind. 

After the Revolution, with the shift of 
settlers to new regions and the development 
of new inland systems of communication, 
Yorktown lost its position as an important 
Virginia port. Since 1781, however, York- 
town has remained a strategic point in 
wartime. During the War of 1812 the town 
was threatened by a British fleet and gar- 
risoned for a period by militia. In 1862 
it was the scene of a second siege, being 
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held by the Confederate forces until aban- 
doned before the advance of General Me- 
Clellan with numerically superior forces. 
During the World War the harbor was used 
as a base by the Atlantic fleet, and today 
it constitutes an integral part of our na- 
tional defenses. 


National Park Service Directs Restoration 


Under the National Park Service as part 
of the Colonial National Monument the 
central theme of the development of York- 
town has been to recreate the 1781 physical 
appearance of the area and to commemorate 
the historic events which had taken place 
there. This development includes the re- 
construction and restoration of buildings, 
fortifications, roads, and other features as 
they existed during the siege of Yorktown. 

In conformity with this idea, the Moore 
House, where the articles of capitulation 
were drawn up on October 18, 1781, has 
been restored as nearly as possible to its 
origigal condition and is being furnished 
to reflect the Revolutionary period. In like 
manner the Lightfoot House, dating from 
about 1710, has been restored. At the 
present time it is being used as the head- 
quarters building for Colonial National 
Historical Park. The Dr. Corbin Griffin 
apothecary shop, now being used as the 
Yorktown post office, and the Swan Tav- 
ern, together with its dependent buildings, 
are reconstructed buildings resting on their 
original sites. This work of reconstruction 
has been based on archeological, historical, 
and architectural data assembled by trained 
Park Service technicians, 


BY FRANCES ANGEVINE GRAY 


Sons of the pilgrims, the pioneers, 
Daughters of Huguenots, Cavaliers, 
Or later voyagers, hither turning, 
Lured by Liberty’s beacon burning, 
We are Americans, one and all. 


Haven of refuge is this, our land. 
Liberty makes here a final stand. 
Fleeing a world war-torn and broken, 
She heeds America’s promise spoken, 
“Here is freedom and hope for all.” 


From a new order conceived in hate, 
Famed for oppression, and consecrate 
To ancient ills in a new disguise, 
Men turn to the oldest flag that flies, 
Flag of Americans, one and all. 


Starry the names in history’s lore 
Of hero and patriot gone before. 
Spirit that blazoned the past with glory, 
W rite on our page of that deathless story, 
“They loved America more than all.” 
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Inspiring Report Submitted By Staten — 


Island Better Films Council 


AS inspiring report for 1941 has been 
received from the Staten Island Better 
Films Council. 

“The Staten Island Better Films Council 
was organized in 1932, under the auspices 
of the Richmond County Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Mrs. William H. Pouch, Regent; Mr: 
William C. Orton, Chairman of Motion Pi 
tures and the Federation of Women’s Club 
Mrs. Anning S. Prall, Chairman for tl 
Borough of Richmond. 

“This organization has in its membersh 
many civic organizations on the Island 
They are giving more and more support 
the aims are better and more widely unde 
stood. 

“The Executive Board has as members 
representatives of the Federation of 
~ a Clubs, The Daughters of the 
American Revolution, The Jewish Council, 
Schools, Churches, Libraries, Camp Fire 
Girls, Girl Scouts and Catholic and Prot- 
estant Big Sisters. 
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“The President of the Council is Rich- 
mond’s Motion Picture Chairman in the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. The young 
people are now joining in the work. A 
Junior Group of ts Daughters of the Amer- 

an Revolution, a group from Wagner Col- 

ge and the Camp Fire Girls are giving 
service. 

“Funds are raised only through member- 

Lips. 

“Owing to economic conditions, the East- 
ern Preview Committee of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has discontinued its work. 
This has been taken over by Mrs. Leroy 
Montgomery, while National Chairman of 
Motion Pictures. Some of our members 

elong to this group and attend the study 

asses. 

“An editorial Committee, Mrs. William J. 
Massa, Chairman, meets at the St. Geor 
Library every Monday morning to claseily 
and evaluate the pictures coming to the 
local Theatres. The Staten Island news- 
papers publish lists and even wanes under = 
condemnations. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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By LOowNsBERY 


ee HE late Ambassador from Great Britain, 
oe the Marquess of Lothian, was a firm be- 
“nae liever in the high destiny of America. He 
well knew and loved our country through 
his fourteen visits to the United States; by 
his year of labor among us, and by his last 


‘poignant message 
December 11th, 
_ 1940, the night be- 
fore his death. 
He knew us as we 
are today: he knew 
us as we were in the 
making. 
For there we were 
—America as it was 
in the beginning— 


on the shelves of 


his own libraries, 
among the great and 
costly tomes of 
Blicking Hall or 
Newbattle Abbey. 
Even as a lad, Philip 
Kerr could hold us 
in his two hands by 
means of that little 
shelf of tracts and 
books comprising 
his family’s Ameri- 
cana. 


Born Philip Kerr 


With Captain John Smith he could ex- 
plore all the coasts of the new world from 
Maine to Florida. With the gallant Captain 
Underhill he could storm the Pequots and 
plant the English flag on their blackened 
palizado. He could roam the woods with 
William Wood in search of wilde turkies 
and deeres and mooses. He could plant 
towns of Praying Indians with John Eliot, 
or name the church settlements with Ed- 
ward Johnson. Surely these first narratives 
of our beginnings had some part to play 
in making Philip Kerr, eleventh Marquess 
of Lothian, a link in that long strong chain 
binding the two Englands, the Old and the 
New. 

Today, these little books are missing 
from the shelves of Blicking = in Nor- 
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folk and from Newbattle Abbey in Midlo- 

thian. By one of those dramatic twists of 

fate, they were brought over to America, 

along with rare Incunabula and illuminated 

manuscripts and Bibles, to be sold by the 

American Art Association, Anderson Gal- 
leries of New York, 
in the year 1932. So 
we are linked by 
book plates with the 
Lothian coat of 
arms. 


Family History 


For a note about 
the Lothian family 
we are indebted to 
Mr. Seymour de 
Ricci, writing a fore- 
word to the cata- 
logue of sale: 

“The Lothian 
family, one of the 
most ancient and 
most famous in Scot- 
tish peerage, takes 
its origin in two 
brothers Kerr, of 
Anglo-Norman line- 
age, who settled in 
Scotland in the thir- 
teenth century. Their 
descendants branched off into two separate 
races of border-chieftains, the Kerrs of 
Ferniehirst, now represented by the Mar- 
quess of Lothian, and the Kerrs of Cessford, 
headed today by the Duke of Roxburghe. 
The Kerrs of Ferniehirst acquired, in “the 
early seventeenth century, the titles of Earl 
of Lothian and Earl of Ancram, which 
have remained in the family until the pres- 
ent day... . 

“Successive heads of the Lothian family 
were booklovers from the seventeenth cen- 
tury. ... The Sixth Marquess . . . married 
in 1793 Henrietta, daughter of the second 
Earl of Buckinghamshire and heiress of the 
estates of Blicking Hall, thus uniting in one 
hand two famous manors of Blicking Hall 
and Newbattle Abbey. 

“The Library at had been 
brought together i i 
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century by Sir Richard Ellys of Nocton in 
Lincolnshire, a noted Greek and Hebrew 
scholar, and friend of the learned bibliog- 
rapher Michael Maittaire, who was his 
librarian. . . . His estates passing to the 
family of his second wife, his library was 
removed from Nocton to Blicking Hall, un- 
disturbed for more than a century.” * 

That was perhaps one reason why the 
sale of the Lothian books created such a 
stir among Bibliophiles, because the items, 
rare and hidden away even from book- 
worms, were now offered in the public mar- 
ket. Any American might buy. That is, 
any one who could bid from lowest to high- 
est; from seventy-five dollars to sixty-one 
thousand. 

Yet even if we could not secure a four- 
teenth century Tikytt Psalter at the top 
price, nor even Captain John Smith’s His- 
tory of Virginia at forty-five hundred: even 
if most of the littlke Americana went to mu- 
seums and libraries where we may never 
see them, yet we need not despair. For 
most of them we may find in reprints in the 
Collections of the Massachusetts or Virginia 
Historical Societies. Or, on cur next visit 
to our Nation’s Capital, we may see dupli- 
cates or other editions of them in the Rare 
Book Room of our own Library of Con- 
gress. 

These little books, our earliest Colonial 
literature, all printed in London, fall natur- 
ally into their several divisions. Some de- 
tail the troubles or the relations with the 
poore Natives; others are concerned alone 
with Virginia; others are written for young 
navigators, in order that they may sail a 
ship from the Old world to the New and 
home again; while still others describe the 
church settlements and life of New England. 


Original Settlers 


These cover the period, 1634 to 1652, 
during the first half century of the New 
England-to-be. They may concern our own 
ancestors. For, as Dr. Boynton points out 
in his 1898 reprint of the first history of 
New England, “more than twenty millions 
of us claim to be descendants of the original 
settlers.” 


Incunabula and 


* Illuminated Manuscripts, 
Americana, from the Famous Libraries of the Most 


American Art 
Anderson Galleries, Inc. New York, 


Hon. Marquess of Lothian, C. H. 
Association. 
1932. 


—1634. 
The 
chusetts: indeed, the first informal descrip- 
tion of “Northern Virginia” called New 
England’s Prospect was written by William 

Wood. 

This young man might well be given a 
new place of importance as our first interna- 
tional correspondent. With his father, Wil- 
liam Wood landed in 1629, among that 
large company of emigrants in six ships 
bearing the proud charter of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company. Finding Salem too 
crowded for comfort, the two Woods with 
others pushed on to found a town at 
Saugus, or Lynn, as it was renamed eight 
years later. 

But though young Wood had the wilder- 
ness to conquer, he had also “a nose for 
news.” Blest with an insatiable curiosity, 
he seems to have explored the country, 
visiting each new settlement in turn: 
Charlestown, Boston, Dorchester, as well as 
the older Salem and Plymouth. 

His descriptive letters home must have 
pleased the sponsors of this large colonial 
enterprise: Lord Brooke, Sir Matthew 
Boynton, Sir William Armyne. For in 
1633, four years after his arrival, William 
Wood was invited by the London Company 
to return and make a report. 

All sorts of tales were afloat in England; 
exaggerations of difficulties; stories of 
starvation; reports of lyons and woolfes; 
warranted to daunt all but the stoutest heart 
from embarkation to the new world. To 
set such tales at naught, to tell the truth 
about New England, young Wood left his 
father and his friends at Saugus to sail back 
over the trouble-boyling Ocean. 


Chronicles History 


And once in England, William set down 
his observations in neat chapters and made 
a little book of eighty-three pages which 
was duly published i in 1634. 

The author, rightly designated in the 
Cyclopaedia of American Literature as 
“cheerful William Wood,” tells the reader 
that to correct the scandalous and false re- 
ports, “I have laid down the nature of the 
Country, without any partiall respect unto 
it as being my dwelling-place, where | have 
lived these four years, and intend, God will- 
ing, to return shortly again. By my con- 


science is to me a nave witnesses, that 
4 « 
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William Wood's New England’ s Prospect 


first detailed account of "an 


> 


what I specke is the very truth, and this 


_ will informe thee almost as fully concern- 
ing it as if thou wentest over to see it.” 
Indeed, his purpose may be guessed from 
his title-page: 


New Englands Prospect. A true, lively, 
and experimental description of that part 
of America, commonly called Nevv Eng- 
land: discovering the state of that Coun- 
trie, both as it stands to our new-come 
English Planters; and to the Native In- 
habitants. 

Laying down that which may both en- 
rich the knowledge of the mind-travelling 
Reader, or benefit the future voyager. 

By William Wood. Printed at London 
by Thos. Cotes, for Iohn Bellamie, and 
are to be sold at his shop, at the three 
Golden Lyons in Corne-hill, neere the 
Royal Exchange. 1634. 


First Tourist Guide 


_ This first American tourist’s guide begins 
with a letter of dedication addressed to his 
sponsor, Osgood of Lincolnshire, a Puritan 

_ member of Parliament, later appointed one 


. of the judges to try Charles II, “the right 
_ Worshipfull my much honoured friend, Sir 


- William Armyne, Knight and Baronet.” To 


him, Wood presents his book, “the first- 


_ fruits of my farre-fetcht experience.” The 
author prays that “blessings be multiplied 


upon your selfe, and your vertuous Con- 
_ sort, my very good Lady, together with all 


_ the Stemnes of your Noble Family.” And 
he signs himself, “Your worships to serve 
and be commanded, W. W.” 

After the dedication comes the map. A 
most important map this, the first to be 
published since Captain Smith’s of 1616, 
_with the additional discovery and naming 
of the Merrimac River, whose valley is so 
lauded in this little book by Wood. The 
map includes all the new settlements and 
old, each of the seventeen church-plantings 
marked with a cross, from Old Plymouth 
in the south to Bristow (later Maine) in the 
north; from New-Town, not yet changed to 
Cambridge, to Cape Codd. 

The book is arranged in two parts; the 
second, a report on the Indians; the first 
is concerned with the topography of the 
land, with the trees and their uses, with lists 
of herbs, fruits, fish, fowl, animals; with 
_ the climate and its effects on the health. 

As he compares the new land with the 
old, his enthusiasm is young and refreshing. 
“The soyle,” he tells us, “is a warme kind 
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of earth, no cold-spewing land, no Morish 
Fennes, nor Quagmires . . .”; only the 
wide marshes over which the sea flows, but 
very rich and easy to grow hay upon, 
“which the cattle like as well as the best 
up-land Hay in New England.” Indeed, he 
is astonished at the amount of hayland. 
“thousands of acres that was not yet 
meddled with.” 

He finds that all wild herbs and fruit, all 
fish and fowl grow larger and finer than in 
England, and are to be had for the gather- 
ing. After the fashion of his age, he is fond 
of enumerating his lists of nature’s wonders 
in verse, which he follows by a lively de- 
scription of their uses. 


Writes Final Chapter 


So, having told of the church-towns along 
the rivers and bays so glowingly that surely 
new colonists will be enticed to venture 
over, the young author turns practical and 
writes an engaging last chapter on the voy- 
age itself, to many souls perhaps the most- 
to-bedreaded of all this “farre-fetcht ex- 
perience.” 

Then once again, William Wood reiter- 
ates his purpose: “Because there are some 
noble spirits that devote their states, and 
their persons to the common good of their 
King and country, I have . . . for their 
direction and delight, made this relation: 
For as the end of my travell was observa- 
tion, so I desire the end of my observations 
may tend to the information of others: as 
I have observed what I have seene, and 
written what I have observed, so doe I de- 
sire to publish what I have written, desiring 
it may be beneficiall to posteritie, and if 
any man desires to fill himself at that foun- 
taine, from whence this tasting cup was 
taken, his own experience shall tell him as 
much as I have here related.” 

Is it any wonder that this little book was 
avidly read by that growing army of 
harassed souls oppressed by king and 
church alike? That it became a best seller 
is evidenced by its four English editions of 
1634, 1635, 1637, and 1639. Boston did 
not publish an edition until 1764. Two 
hundred years later, the Prince Society of 
Boston made a reprint of 1865. And the 
last was made in 1898 by a descendant of 
William Wood, Eben Moody Boynton. 
Since he could not obtain a single copy of 
any edition under one hundred dollars, he 
thought it highly advisable to allow any one 
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to purchase it for a dollar and a half, and 
wrote for it a most able introduction. 

As for the original first edition, there are 
in America at least seven copies in public 
or private libraries. 


Lothian’s First Edition 


Lord Lothian’s own first edition copy 
brought only $210.00 because it lacked its 
valuable map. A perfect first edition, the 
A. T. White copy, sold in 1920 for $28,- 
000.00. And Goodspeed’s Catalogue of 
Rare Americana lists a copy sold in 1927 
for $25,000.00. In the Robinson Catalogue 
of the sale of Americana from Sir George 
Grenville’s library in London last year, a 
first edition brought £240, a second edition 
£90 and a third £65. And that, even in 
war time. 

Perhaps all this would astonish William 
Wood today quite as much as the changed 
appearance of America; as much as the in- 
crease of population in Massachusetts, from 
a secant ninety souls to some three million. 

Mr. Boynton tells us that the young re- 
porter returned to Massachusetts in 1635. 
And very glad the people of Saugus or 
Lynn must have been to see him for they 
chose him to represent them the following 
year at Boston General Court. 

Evidently, William Wood was made of 
the stuff of dauntless pioneers. For two 
years later he led a colony of fifty souls to 
settle in Sandwich, to plant there a new 
church-town, which he served as town clerk. 
He also established a residence along the 
Merrimac for trade with the Indians, with 
whom he must have been on most friendly 
terms. 

Colonists Arrive 


According to Boynton, as a result of his 
book, shiploads of colonists arrived to 
settle along the Merrimac river. They in- 
clude such family names as Sewell, Sum- 
ner, Appleton, Emery, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Greenleaf, Whittier, Emerson, Bartlett. 

So, although William Wood drops out of 
public record by 1639, yet his influence was 
far-reaching, as more and more emigrants 
came over to drink at that fountain whence 
came his tasting cup. After all, it may be 
only once in a millennium that young man 
could gain the distinction of writing, from 
personal observation, a first guide book to 
a new world—state. 

Thomas Lechford’s Plain Dealing— 


Lord Lothian’s second offerto Americans | 


of a history of New England, in time se- __ 
quence, was Thomas Lechford’s Plain Deal- 
ing, or News from New England, — 
in London in 1642. bee 
Although but eight years removed from 
William Wood’s narrative, it is a oe 


apart in experience. For young Wood, life EA aN 


in the new world had the thrill of adven- 
ture. Contact with the Indians, with “the 
beasts that live on the land” made life ex- 
citing and piquant. Each new church-plant- 
ing was but one more gay conquest of the 
wilderness under the beneficent eye of 
Providence. 

Thomas Lechford looked deeper. He 
found in the planting of a new common- 
wealth grave difficulties of church and state 
government that were to form the travail 
of our nation’s birth. 

It was on one of the twenty ships of the 
Great Emigration of 1638 that Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Lechford came sailing into 
Boston harbor. The town was already eight 
rears old. It boasted wharves for ships and 

ouses for men, and a General Court in its 
large meetinghouse to which all the church- 
towns sent deputies. Mr. Lechford, then 
nearly fifty, hung out his shingle: Barrister 
at law; the first practicing lawyer of Bos- 


ton, of all New England. 


Boston’s First Lawyer 


He had come out of great tribulation, 
both national and personal; out of im- 
prisonment and a sentence of banishment 
following Prynn’s trial. He had high hopes 
of making a fresh start in this new world, 
free of Laudian tyranny. But clients were 
not forthcoming. For Boston’s first lawyer 


. found that he must first take the oath of a 


freeman; and in order to be free he must 
first join the church; And before church 
membership was granted, he must first 
make confession of his religious beliefs. 
And since Mr. Lechford was well used to 
reducing his ideas to writing, he handed 
his confession of faith to Mr. John Cotton, 
the Teacher of Boston Church, to submit it 
in turn to Mr. John Wilson, the Pastor. 

Yet the two churchmen found his con- 
fession as unsound as the Deputy-Governor 
Thomas Dudley to whom the author next 
submitted it. This righteous magistrate 
agreed with Pastor Wilson and Toother 
Cotton that “it was easier stopping a breach 
when it than afterward.” 
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their leniency with Anne Hutchin- 


son, Roger Williams, Lady Moody, Gorton 
and their like, before banishing them. 

_ Time passed. Church membership was 

withheld; so also the oath of freeman. 
_ However then was Barrister Lechford to 
earn his living? Such small services as 
~ came his way earned him but small change; 

“by writing petty things, which scarce finds 
_ me bread,” as he mourns in his journal. 
Indeed, an item for July, 1640, two years 
after his arrival, reads: “I have not yet here 
_ an house of my owne to put my head in, or 
any stock going.” He was still renting a 
part of a house. 
So Thomas Lechford found no foothold 


in New England, nor any such fountain as 


William Wood promised, wherein he might - 


drink. He could not overcome the charges 
brought against him both by church and by 
state. First, because he was a lawyer, and 
_ Massachusetts Puritans had little use for 
legal aid. The Fathers were a law unto 
themselves. More serious still, Lechford, 
taught by his profession to respect law, 
whether of church or of state, maintained 
that a man could not at will sever the apos- 
tolic succession of Bishops: that every 
church should be governed by some estab- 


lished and recognized central authority. 


There was in his character an inbred 
British conservatism and suspicion of rad- 
ical change. No matter how the bishops 
misused their power, there was something 
inherently right in their office. As Mr. 
Lechford visited the various church settle- 
ments, he saw certain evils of dissension 
which he felt would be dissolved by some 
wisdom beyond that of laymen. He wished 
to save them all from the very intolerance 
and controversies that were to rend and tear 
the hearts of New Englanders in years to 
come. 


Returns to England 


Later in 1640, his advice rejected, Lech- 
ford said his farewell to the Court, gave a 
note for his debts, took his wife by the arm, 
and sailed back to England, a wiser and a 
chastened man. Once in London, he put 
down his thoughts and his observations 
about New England in a book called: Plain 
Dealing; or News from New-England. A 
short view of New England’s present Gov- 
ernment, both Ecclesiastical and Civil, 
compared with the anciently received and 
established Government of England, in 
some material points; fit for the gravest 


consideration in these times. 
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By Thomas 
Lechford of Clements Inne, in the County 
of Middlesex, Gent. London: Printed by 
W. E. and I. G. for Nath: Butter, at the 
signe of the Pyde Bull neere S. Austins gate. 
1642. 

Lechford wanted through his book to 
“redeem the colony by the authority of king 
and church, and so make the Common- 
wealth an example to all Countries.” He 
wanted their new freedom tempered by an 
ancient law. He was not ready for “inde- 
omg <l As Mr. Trumbull observes of 

im, “he was not one to lead colonies or to 
found states.” 

Truly, such a democracy as ours was not 
evolved without toyles and teares. And 
although New England churchmen were to 
establish a kind of “giant integrity,” yet it 
was to take nearly a century and a half 
before the principle of free worship and 
free speech might be written into our Na- 
tional Bill of Liberties. 

Mr. John Cotton of Boston Church wrote 
of Lechford: “When he came to England 
the Bishops were fallen, so that he lost his 
friends, and hopes, both in Old England 
and in New. Yet he put out his Book (such 
as it is) and soon after dyed.” 

His book (such as it is), is in reality 
most valuable as a detailed account of those 
years 1638-1641. With malice toward none, 
with charity for all, he writes a fascinating 
and minute “Relation” of each pastor and 
magistrate. A second edition was brought 
out in London in 1644 under the title: New 
England’s Advice to Old England. 

In 1815, when the book was reprinted by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
editor noted: “This is very rare, the copy 
of Hon. Francis Boyles is the only other 
copy to that of Harvard University.” How- 
ever, the E. D. Church Catalogue of 1907 
lists at least eleven other copies, besides 
two in Canada and one in the British Mu- 
seum. The Lothian copy brought $525.00. 

In 1867, the book was again reprinted, 
with an able introduction and annotations 
by Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull. 

In spite of Lechford’s grave fears, though 
Congregationalism still maintains its indi- 
vidual church authority, it has not faltered 
nor failed. Nor has the author’s plea gone 
entirely unheeded. Presbyterians have their 
Synods, and Episcopalians and Methodists 
their Bishops. And all three forms of 
government have contributed 
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Given large grants of land in — ae 
communities, he and his strong sons built 
houses and barns, planted orchards and 
corn fields. Indeed, the full extent of his es 
large holdings revealed in his will left to = 
Susan and to his children and grandchil- __ 
dren is in marked contrast to Thomas Lech- ae) oe 7 
ford’s wistful plaint of having no place to 
put his head. 


Fon 
greatly to the building of our national gov- 
ernment. 

Even as we stand today on the founda- 
tion of the Constitution, so also does the 
Constitution stand on the foundations of 
that godly state of Massachusetts Bay laid 
down before 1650. 


Edward Johnson’s Works 


Edward Johnson’s Wonder-Working 
Providence of Sion’s Savior—1652. 

If two of our earliest histories of New 
England were written by a young interna- 
tional news reporter, and by a staid Eng- 
lish barrister, a third was written by Amer- 
ica’s first author-businessman-captain, by 
that most ardent Puritan gentleman, Ed- 
ward Johnson. He came over early, in 
1630, probably along with Governor Win- 
throp, and the year following the arrival of 
William Wood: he landed at Charlestown. 

Could a man of property make his way 
in the wilderness? Could a man who had 
broken with the overbearing bishops in his 
own Cathedral town of Canterbury estab- 
lish a new way of life for himself and his 
family ? 

Satisfied that he had found an answer in 
the affirmative, he sailed home again to 
wind up his affairs and to return in 1636 
with his wife Susan, their seven children, 
three servants, their goods and chattels. 
For the remainder of his useful life, thirty- 
six years, Mr. Edward Johnson was to help 
to build a new nation. 

With six other pioneers he obtained a 
grant of four square miles at the edge of 
Charlestown to establish the town of Wo- 
burn. His description of the making of 
this new town is a classic in American 
literature. 

At the opposite swing of the pendulum 
from Thomas Lechford, thoroughly ortho- 
dox from the strictest Puritan viewpoint, 
Mr. Johnson as he was addressed from the 
beginning, became a leading citizen, a pillar 
of society, a man of affairs, not only in 
Woburn, but in the Commonwealth. Elected 
in 1643 to Boston General Court, he was 
reelected, except for one term, for the fol- 
lowing twenty-eight years. He served as 
town clerk, chairman of the selectmen, a 
member of many important military com- 
mittees. As captain he fought the wars 
against the Indians. He was foremost 
among those sent to whip the heretic Gor- 
ton. He traveled widely about the colonies. 


Now when Mr. Johnson had been a lead- | 
ing citizen for fifteen years, full of religious _ 
fervor and of gratitude for his blessings, . 
sat him down before his warm fire to write 
the story of Sion’s Providence to his chosen 
people. Not a mere tract, mind you, but a 


book of two hundred and thirty-six pages. — 


A History of New England. From the 
English planting in the Teere 1628 until 
the Yeere 1652. Declaring the form of 
their Government, Civil, Military, and 
Ecclesiastique. Their wars with the In- 
dians, their Troubles with the Gortonists, 
and other Heretiques. Their manner of 
gathering of Churches, the commodities 
of the Country, and description of the 
principal Towns and Havens, with the 
great encouragements to increase Trade 
betwixt them and Old England. With the 
names of all their Governours, Magis- 
trates, and eminent Ministers . . . Lon- 


don: Printed for Nath. Brooke, 1654, and 


sold at his shop at the Aggel in Corne-hill. 


Dr. W. F. Poole who made a reprint of 
the book some two hundred years later, calls 
it “the most important record of New Eng- 
land’s life which the first hundred years 
brought forth.” 

And this seems just praise, in spite of the 
author’s “indulgence in the vicious habit 
of verse-making.” For if it be not a strain 


_on the author to eulogize in verse all the 


pastors and magistrates for thirty years, it 
is certainly hard on the reader. However, 
he has an engaging way of inviting us to 
“goe on with the Story.” 

And the Story begins with that day on 
the eleventh of July “or thereabouts, in the 
year 1630, when the soldiers of Christ set 
foote at Charles Towne, where they pitched 
their tents of Cloath.” So this church or- 
ganized at Charlestown under Pastor John 
Wilson becomes the cornerstone of New 
England, out of which Mater Ecclesiastica 
issue a large offspring of churches, one by 
one; New Towne, Dorchester, Boston— 


being “the center Towne, and Metropolis 
of this Wilderness.” 
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First American “Who's Who” 

On he goes to the twenty-seventh Church- 
town at Springfield. After which the author 
lists the civil magistrates, “part Aristocracy 
and part Democracy—whom Christ called 
from all the corners of Britain to our de- 
mocracy.” And he not only names them 
but recites their personal qualifications for 
public service. This, in addition to Lech- 
ford’s earlier list of all Pastors and Magis- 
trates constitutes our first American Who's 
Who. 

The author looks up from his detailed 
account to ask the reader, “Who could 
have told these men, being scattered abroad 
through the Island of Great Brittaine, they 
should meet on a Wilderness 900 Leagues 
remote, and there keep Court together to 
study the preservation of Christ’s poore 
scattered flocks?” Who indeed; And now 
he turns to the citizens themselves to ask, 
“Assuredly, how you came by large in- 
heritances some of you, and estates of hun- 
dreds, and thousands, yourselves best know, 
but believe it, the Lord intended it for this 
very worke.” 


Highlights of Nation Given 


So, again and again, this first Captain- 
businessman-historian reiterates his thesis: 
The Hand of the Lord hath builded it. He 
marvels that even in his own time he has 
seen such wonderful alterations: “A Nation 
to be born in a day, a Commonwealth 
orderly brought forth from a few Fugitives. 
All the Forraign plantations that are of 
forty, fifty, or a hundred years standing, 
cannot really report the like, although they 
had the greatest encouragements earth 
could afford; Kings to countenance them, 
staple commodities to provoke all manner 
of merchants to resort unto them, silver, 
gold, precious stones.” All of which he 
contrasts with the “remote, rocky, barren, 
bushy, wild-woody wilderness, acceptable 
for Lions, Woolfes, Beares . . . and all 
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kind of wilde creatures, a place that never 
afforded the Natives better than the flesh 
of a few wild creatures and parcht Indian 
corn incht out with chestnusts and bitter 
acorns, now through the mercy of Christ 
become a second England for fertileness in 
so short a space, that it is indeed the won- 
der of the world.” 

After the writing and publication of his 
book, Mr. Johnson continued on as re- 
corder for Woburn town all the rest of his 
life. In 1665 he had the honor to be 
chosen by the General Court one of three 
deputies to confer with the commissioners 
sent over by Charles II. Curiously, an 
ancestor of the author of this account, Cap- 
tain Fisher from Dedham, was another 
member of this committee of three. 

Reprints of the book include one by the 
Prince Society of Boston in 1736; another 
during 1814-1819, and in 1846, in several 
volumes of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety Collections; a reprint in 1867 by 
William Frederick Poole, librarian of the 
Boston Athenaeum, with an important in- 
troduction. And lastly, a reprint with 
valuable introduction and notes by Dr. 
J. Franklin Jameson, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1910. 

The copy of the original edition in the 
Library of Congress, a thick quarto bound 
in brown calf, bears on the reverse of the 
title-page a stamp marked “British Museum. 
Sale Duplicate 1786.” 

The Lord Lothian copy sold for $350.00. 
It is listed in the E. D. Church Catalogue as 
one of some thirteen copies known in the 
United States in public or private collec- 
tions. 

All in all, we may be grateful indeed to 
that great-hearted, late lamented Philip 
Kerr, Marquess of Lothian, for restoring to 
America three such histories of us as we 
were in the beginning. Reading them, we 
shall better know ourselves, and shall mar- 
vel, like Edward Johnson, at “the goodness 
of God in the settlement of these colonies.” 
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GLASSES IN NORTH CAROLINA STATE ROOM, 


MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALI 


in Our Museum. 


By ANNE FROMME 


a were much in vogue during the 
18th century and no well stocked table 
was without Maderia, Oporto and Malaga 
from the vineyards of Europe. The sale of 
liquors was licensed in several of our prov- 
inces and it was considered quite proper 
for bakers, apothecaries and grocers to 
carry a line of “spirits.” 

Formal toasts with the cheerful clinking 
of glasses were the usual accompaniment 
to dinner parties, perhaps more of a cere- 
mony than a compliment to one’s health. 
Chastellux, the celebrated Frenchman who 
has given us such delightful sketches of this 
sao in America, says despairingly, “They 

ave the barbarious English habit of drink- 
ing each other’s healths at the dinner party, 
calling out names from one end of the table 
to the other, so that it is difficult to eat or 
converse. 

The 


18th “century wine glasses, or 


“wines,” shown here look to America for 
their origin. Note the careless precision 
and liquid quality they possess. Here the 
lower was free to express himself both as 
a craftsman and as an individual. Artistry 
in glass blowing was produced by the man 
who fashioned it. In patterned glass this 
does not apply, for the true artist was the 
man who made the mold into which all 
articles of this pattern were pressed into 
shape. 

No two wines are ever just alike but all 
possess that sincere quality and artistry 
which typifies the 18th century glass 
blower’s art. 

These glasses are being shown in the ex- 
hibit of an 18th century man’s accoutre- 
ments and attire which will continue 
through December in the Museum of the 
Daughters of the 


Memorial Continental Hall. . 
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: rs the pageant of human history often too 
_ ft little attention has been paid to the first 
~ husbands of women who after their deaths 
married men of great distinction. 
There is an element of pathos in this 
fact. One is brought to wonder whether 
_ Josephine in the imperial splendor to which 
_ her second husband, Napoleon Bonaparte, 


“ elevated her ever cast a glance backward 
to her youth when she had been the happy 


bride of a certain Vicomte Alexandre de 
Beauharnais. 

_ Did Dolly Madison as she reigned almost 
as a queen in the White House ever think 
of young John Todd, a rising lawyer of 
Philadelphia and a member of the Society 
of Friends, whom she had married as her 


first hushand? 


As Martha Skelton, wooed by the magic 
- oratory of Thomas Jefferson and the sweet 
_ melody, listened to this dual enchantment 
_ did her thoughts ever wander to her early 
love and first husband, Bathhurst Skelton, 
now a mere name in the story of her life? 

Of course the charm of the widow for 
masculinity is almost proverbial. In every 
age and generation they have exercised their 
sway over the hearts and fancies of man- 
kind. So often in the half forgotten ro- 
mances of American history do we find 
the women in these stories had loved and 
wed before they met the notable men whose 
careers entitled them to a place in this 
series. 

In all the millions of words written about 
George and Martha Washington at the bi- 
centennial in 1932, a few thousand only 
were needed to tell the story of Martha’s 
early romance with that colonial planter 
and gentleman, Daniel Parke Custis. 

Yet without the later lustre of the name 
of Washington there is but little doubt that 
Martha Custis would have gone down in 
American history as one of the outstanding 
women of colonial America. 


And had not death cut off Daniel Parke 


Custis in his prime there is every reason to 
believe that he would have held his own as 
a colonial leader although probably never 
reaching the eminence attained by George 
Washington. 

Daniel Parke Custis came from distin- 
guished stock. Loyalty to the martyred 
King Charles the First of England brought 
the Custis family to the New World via 
Holland. It was a family of unusual dis- 
tinction in its native England and they 
brought with them staunch moral integrity 
and uprightness of character. 

Cofonel John Custis, the 4th and his 
wife, Frances Parke Custis, were the par- 
ents of Daniel Parke Custis. His mother, 
Frances Parke Custis, was the daughter of 
Colonel Daniel Parke, of Williamsburg, 
where her marriage to Colonel Custis took 
place in 1706. 

Among their children was Daniel Parke 
Custis, born at Queen’s Creek, October 15, 
1711. 

Daniel Parke Custis grew up to be a 
force in the Old Dominion of colonial 
times, well liked and erudite. An old com- 
mentator said of him: “He was a gifted and 
refined man of eminently polished and 
agreeable manners, and the possessor of a 
generous nature, which rendered him 
widely popular.” 

When Daniel Parke Custis was twenty 
years old a daughter was born to Colonel 
and Mrs. John Dandridge of Williamsburg 
whom they named “Martha,” a favorite 
name for little girls in Colonial times. 

This was in May, 1731. The little girl 
grew up happily in her New Kent home. 
When she entered her teens she began to 
enjoy the social pleasures of Williamsburg, 
not far from her home and where, as Paul 
Wilstach says, in his “Mount Vernon,” 
“social life of the young women of that 
time began at an age almost inconceivable 
now. It is small wonder to read that, when 
according to modern ideas she should have 
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been in the nursery, or at most in the school 
room, she was ‘presented’ in Williamsburg 
during the administration of Governor 
Gooch. There’s a whole panorama in the 
phrase, for in the picturesqueness of bro- 
cade and laces, jewels and smallswords, 
powdered coiffures and tie-back wigs, in- 
deed in all the formality of manner and 
observance, the Royal Governors in the 
colony of Virginia held a veritable court.” 

Naturally the swains of the times flocked 
about pretty Martha and besought her hand. 
Their pleas were vain, however, for she 
was awaiting her Prince Charming. 

She found him first in the person of 
Daniel Parke Custis. He came into her 
life first when she was but sixteen years 
old. She is described as being “rather 
below the middle size, but extremely well- 
shaped, with an agreeable countenance, 
dark hazel eyes and hair and those frank 
engaging manners so captivating in Ameri- 
can women. She was not a beauty, but 
gentle and winning in her nature.” 

When she was seventeen one June day in 
1749, there was a wedding in St. Peter’s 
Church, New Kent County. The high con- 
tracting parties were Daniel Parke Custis 
and Martha Dandridge, escorted by a bevy 
of maidens representing the blue blood of 
the entire region. All was happiness and 
the couple retired to the “White House,” 
the Dandridge home in New Kent County, 
for their honeymoon. In Williamsburg 
they maintained a town house which took 
its name “Six Chimney” House from the 
fact that it possessed six of those necessary 
outlets for roaring open fires typical of 
Virginia hospitality of those good old times. 


Today I gaze upon your calm, sweet face, 
Such grace! 

The while a 

I trace 

Your lovely smile 

Like softly patterned lace resi, 
(That grief could not erase) rage 
Reflect your anguish without guile. 
When loved ones left to fight and die, 

You carried on their bravery to outvie. 
And yet they tell me I resemble you. 


For ail years their married life was an 
ideal one. Their friends surrounded them ee 
and three children came to enhance their 
joy. Then Daniel Parke Custis’ health be- — 
gan to fail. After the death of their son, 
Daniel Parke Custis, Jr., the bereaved father 
grew rapidly worse. Now the full realiza- 
tion of what life holds for everyone, of 
sorrows as well as of joys, came to Martha — 
Dandridge Custis. 

Their romance was to be severed by we 
death. When she was twenty-five this blow ke 
fell and she was left a lovely young widow 
with two children, John Parke Custis 
Martha by her side. Daniel Parke Custis 
left her well provided for so far as this 
world’s goods are concerned. Wide lands 
were hers now and with the cash and other os 
possessions she was one of the richest 
widows in the colony. Ten 

Naturally, as the years passed new suitors 
appeared for the widow’ s hand. Ten years” 


é 


affection, the memory of Danie 
Parke Custis. When George Washington 
appeared, love awoke anew in her he art ae 
and they were married in January, 1759. _ 
Yet we can believe, knowing the con- 
stancy of Martha Washington's | heart that 
Daniel Parke Custis’ memory was cherished 
by her as an enduring part of the dear dead 
past. She remains in American history not 
only as the worthy companion and wife of 
the great Washington but as a loyal mother 
and grandmother as well. 
Truly her children and her children’s chil- 
dren could rise up and call her “blessed.” 
There is no higher of encomium for 
any woman. 
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Daguerreotype 


(Of My Great-Grandmother) 
BY MYRTA LYON URQUHART 


Tis true. 

I know 

I do. 

My mirror tells me so. 

May I more like you grow 

And calmly say adieu, 

Serene and grave when brave young soldiers é 
go. 

My sorely aching heart beguile, 

May I go on with tranquil smile. 
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THE NORTON ESTATE IS ALMOST HIDDEN BY OLD TREES, MANY OF WHICH DATE BACK TO THE DAYS OF 
LONG AGO 


The Charles 


By FRANK 


can proudly boast of many old houses 
and streets, the oldest of which is now Kirk- 
land Street. 
It was first called “The Charles Towne 
_ Path” and was a connecting way between 
_ the now Charlestown, settled in 1628, and 
_ Watertown which was founded soon after. 
_ Thus this street antedates the city of Cam- 
bridge itself which was settled in 1631. 


Fortification Planned 
A place was sought for a fortified town, 


_ which should be the seat of government. 


A description of the plan runs as follows: 

“At this time, those who were in place of 
civil government, having some additional 
pillars to underprop the building, began to 
think of a place of more safety in the eyes 
of man than the two frontier towns of Bos- 


Towne 


H. Grows 


ton and Charlestown were, for the habita- 
tion of such as the Lord had prepared to 
govern this pilgrim people. Wherefore they 
rather made choice to enter further among 
the Indians than hazard the fury of malig- 
nant adversaries who in a rage might pur- 
sue them, and therefore chose a place situ- 
ate on Charles River, between Charles 
Towne and Water Towne, where they 
erected a town called New Towne.” 

It was originally planned that New 
Towne should be the metropolis, rather 
than Boston, but this was later abandoned. 


Began at Charles River 


The little hamlet of New Towne began at 
the Charles River, or Quineboquin as the 
Indians called it, and extended in a north- 
erly direction to what is now Harvard 
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GATEWAY TO THE NORTON ESTATE. WHAT PERSONAGES OF THE PAST MAY NOT HAVE WENDED THEIR 
UP THE WINDING DRIVE TO THE OLD MANSION? 


THIS TABLET, LOCATED NEAR THE HEAD OF KIRKLAND 
STREET, TELLS ITS OWN STORY 


and westerly direction about 


Square. This section lay south of “The 
Charles Towne Path”, and all of the region 
lying north, east and west of it was a vast 
wilderness. 

The land nearest to the river was named 
“Windmill Marsh, Ox Marsh, Ship Marsh, 
Common Marsh and Long Marsh.” All of 
‘what is now Cambridgeport was then known 
as the “Great Marsh.” 

The hamlet was surrounded by palisades, 
and the high ground outside was used as a 
pasture, the section northwest of the town 
being called the “Cow Common” and that 
to the northeast the “Ox-Pasture.” The 
palisades ran along a line a little north of 
what is now Quincy Square, and the land 
outside was covered with a forest of pine, 
oak and walnut. Only a narrow wood-road 
wound through the wilderness. 

A plan of New Towne in 1635 shows 
allotments of land extending from the 
Charles River to a point as far north as 
“Cow-Yard Lane” which ran in an easterly 
in line with 
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_ THE KIRKLAND STREET OF TODAY BEARS LITTLE RESEMBLANCE TO “THE CHARLES TOWNE PATH” OF OLD. 
HARVARD'S MEMORIAL HALL MAY BE GLIMPSED THROUGH THE TREES 


_ Massachusetts Avenue at Harvard Square. 
_ Nothing appeared north of that point be- 
cause “The Charles Towne Path” was out- 
side the palisades, and no settlers lived 
along its way. 

The old “Path” came over the now Wash- 
ington Street, Somerville and through 
Union Square, followed Kirkland Street to 
the Common, crossed to Brattle Street—the 
famous “Tory Row”—and then continued 
on to Watertown along the present Mount 
Auburn Street. 


Harvard College Founded 


In 1636 Harvard College was established. 
It was placed in New Towne for two rea- 
sons: because of the convenient situation of 
the town and because it would be “under 
_ the orthodox and soul-flourishing ministry 
of Mr. Tho. Shepheard.” 
New Towne became Cambridge in 1638, 


and, in the same year, the college was called 


Harvard. A student, named Belknap, re- 
ports that a 


in and around Cambridge at that time. 

In 1700, no bridges connected Cambridge 
with Boston, and the settlement had a dis- 
tinctly colonial character. Besides the few 
buildings adjoining the Charles River, there 
was only one in East Cambridge, four in 
Cambridgeport, and about seven west of 
Harvard Square. 

One of these was built about 1652 by 
Thomas Danforth whose daughter married 
Francis Foxcroft. On Danforth’s death, the 
property went to his daughter, Mrs. Fox- 
croft. A realistic picture of the region in 
1699 is given in his description: 

“My new dwelling house in Cambridge, 
with all my other lands, swamps, medows, 
pastures, corn lands, adjoining thereto, the 
whole being by estimation about one hun- 
dred acres more or less, and all fenced 
round about.” 


Foxcroft Street Laid Out 


The estate was almost equally divided by 


“The Charles Towne Pat 


h.” Foxcroft Street 
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was laid out in the southern part, and its 
name was subsequently changed to Cam- 
bridge Street. The property included what 
is known as the Norton Estate and the Nor- 
ton Woods. Some of the trees on this estate 
very likely belong to those days of grandeur. 
The old house is a fine example of Colo- 
nial architecture. 

A plan dated “about 1750” shows that 
the settlement had branched out. The 
“Path” was now named “The Way to 
Charlestown.” The “Coledge” was shown 
on the south of it, and on the north side, a 
single house called “Mr. Foxcroft’s house.” 

During the Revolution, the old street had 
warlike associations. In April, 1775, a 
detachment of British troops passed north 
of it on Milk Row, now Beacon Street, 
Somerville, on their way to Lexington and 
Concord. On their retreat from those bat- 
tles, the harassed British again went along 
Milk Row on the return to Boston. 

Before the battle of Bunker Hill, the 
Committee of Safety held a meeting in a 
house at the head of what is now Kirkland 
Street. This was the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Ward, and from that house issued the 
order for the American troops to march 
over the old Charlestown road on the night 
of June 16, 1775 to fortify the heights in 
Charlestown. Troops destined to take part 
in the historic battle of Bunker Hill thus 
marched over the old “Charles Towne Path” 
that night. 

It was over this road that General Warren 
hurried on his way to the battle. Colonial 
troops returned that way after the fight, 
and it was over this route that the wounded 
were brought to the hospitals. Chief among 
the wounded was Colonel Thomas Gardner 
of Cambridge, commander of the first Mid- 
dlesex regiment. 


Old Cambridge Recalled Lies 


In the History of Middlesex County, Mr. 
John Holmes, brother of the poet, tells his 
own recollections of old Cambridge. He 
says that most of the houses on Kirkland 
Street were erected about 1821, and that 
east of the spot now occupied by Memorial 
Hall was a swamp extending to the higher 
ground and there terminating in the forest. 
He states that he himself has seen Indian 


corn growing where the Scientific School — 


A RELIC OF THE PAST STANDS NEAR NORTON Woops — Ke 
AND THE NORTON ESTATE 


now stands, and that, early in his recollec- 
tions, but one house stood on Kirkland 
Street, “a dilapidated, untenantable Fox- 
croft house.” 

“The Charles Towne Path” was variously — 
named in deeds as “The Highway from 
Watertown to Charlestown,” “The Road» 
that leads from Cambridge to Charles 
town,” “The Charlestown Road” and oma 
Great County Road.” About 1830, it was 
given the name of Kirkland Street, in honor 4 
of Harvard’s president from 1810 to 1828. 

For years, Kirkland Street was lined with 
stately elms and spacious houses with well- _ 
shaded towns, ane all attempts to make the Bs 


failed. But it is no longer the quietest ie 
street in Cambridge, which is eminently _ 
fitting, for it has always felt the movement _ 


of hurrying feet—both in peace and war. ca 


> > > 
The frontiers are not east or west, north 


or south, but wherever a man fronts a fact. 
—Thoreau. 
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From the original painting by Chappel 


GENERAL WILLIAM MOULTRIE, WHO WAS INTIMATELY ASSOCIATED WITH THE OLD EXCHANCE 
BUILDING IN CHARLESTON 


a 


PY the Middle Ages certain necromancers 
were wont to claim that they could read a 
person’s past, present and future by virtue 
of the mere handling of some object of 
intimate association belonging to that per- 
son. A lock of hair or a garment worn by 
one was believed to take on a definite qual- 
ity of the person to whom it had belonged 
and to reveal that quality to the conjurer 
properly attuned to divine the revelation so 
imparted 

However skeptical we may be of such a 
claim we are firmly convinced that places, 
and especially houses, harbor some intan- 
gible, but none the less palpable, quality 
derived from the individuals who have ac- 
tually walked through those rooms, opened 
those very doors and looked out through 
those same windows. 

Why else do we experience such a thrill 
in visiting historic shrines? 

Or why, indeed, preserve shrines at all? 

Why not just say, “George Washington 
lived in Virginia” and then let Mount Ver- 
non crumble to dust? 

Or, “Thomas Jefferson heaped up a little 
mountain whereon to build a mansion” and 
then let briars and brambles overrun that 
mountain ? 

Or, “Abraham Lincoln was born in a log 
cabin in Kentucky” and then plant corn 
where now stands enshrined in a marble 
temple that humble cabin at Hodginville? 


Historic Shrines Preserved 


One reason that we, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, wish to preserve such 
historic shrines is that they make real and 
materialize the personalities that have in- 
habited them in a sense that no “tale that 
is told” can ever quite accomplish. 

In Charleston, South Carolina, this sense 
of living history is breathed in with the 
scent of flowering jasmine, heard from the 
throat of the mocking bird at dawn, and 
seen in glimpses through grilled court yards. 
And when the reverent visitor finally goes 


inside the Old Exchange Building, I he is a 


.and Post Office. 


A: 


dull clod indeed if he does not feel the ac- 
cumulated force of all the personalities 
whose careers have been identified with this 
single building. I know of few places 
which so excite one’s interest and challenge 
one’s imagination. 

Standing on East Bay Street at the end 
of Broad it is entered from a wide gallery 
having stone steps at either end guarded by 
a gracefully curved iron railing. The triple 
arched door way admits one to a wide cen- 
tral hall. On the left of this is the large 
Assembly Room where one is greeted by a 
gracious and intelligent guide who is a 
member of the Rebecca Motte Chapter of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. This lady tells the 
high lights in the history of the Old Ex- 
change from its erection in 1771 down to 
the present day. 

We learn that this site was formerly occu- 
pied, in Colonial days, by the Guard Post 
where the gentleman pirate Stede Bonnet 
was imprisoned and from where he was led 
to execution in 1718. We learn that the 


‘present building originally cost “the sum of 


Forty-four-thousand and sixteen pounds, 
five shillings and seven pence currency”: 
that, in 1818 it was purchased from the 
State of South Carolina by the United States 
Government to be used for a Custom House 
It was then that it was 
christened The Old Exchange. It remained 
a Custom House until 1879 and a Post 
Office till 1896. Then, for a time, it was 
used by the Light House Service. 


Houses Museum Pieces 


By 1912 the Government, having no fur- 
ther use for it, ordered it sold. The Rebecca 
Motte Chapter of the D. A. R. interceded in 
the interest of the preservation of this 
structure so rich in associations of local 
and national history. Through their efforts 
it was given to the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution of the State of South Caro- 
lina and by them entrusted to the Rebecca 
Motte >» Chapter. 


— 
Old Exchange Building in 


> 


The large Assembly Room is used as a 
meeting place for the chapter and also to 

many valuable museum pieces. 
_ Among these latter is the silver service for- 
“ae _ merly used on the battleship South Caro- 

lina. Perhaps the most interesting group 
oe of objects in this room is the large semi- 
circle of chairs used by the Rebecca Motte 


Chapter at their regular meetings. Each of 
these is a thing of beauty in its own right, 
but, aside from this fact, they hold one’s 


os attention because each chair is an heirloom 
Janae from the family of the member of the 
chapter who has placed it there. Naturally, 
$ no two are exactly alike, but in a general 
way they are similar. It would be interest- 
ing to know the history of each one of those 
chairs. 
We are taken to the dungeon where “as 
many as sixty-one of the leading citizens of 
Charleston” were imprisoned from August 
to September, 1780. It seems incredible 
that so small a space could have held so 
many men. Still to be seen are rings in the 
rafters where unruly prisoners could be 
hung up by their thumbs. 

Within this dungeon there is a smaller 
dungeon formed by a wall across one end. 
We climb up on some steps and look 
through an opening about three feet square 
into a black hole where, in 1780, General 
William Moultrie stored 10,000 pounds of 
powder. The opening was walled up with 
_ bricks and for three years the powder re- 
mained undiscovered. During this time the 
city of Charleston and the Old Exchange 
were held by the British. When they evacu- 
ated in 1783, the powder was found to be 
still concealed in the inner dungeon. 


~ 


First Independent Government 


And so we come to those personalities 
whose imprint is so indelibly impressed on 
this venerable structure. None of these is 
more intimately associated with the Old 
Exchange and with Charleston than General 
Moultrie (1730-1805). He was born in 
Charleston. He was a member of the first 
Provincial Congress which is said to have 
set up the first Independent Government in 
America. He was also a member of the 
second Provincial Congress of South Caro- 
lina. Both of these Congresses met in the 


Old Exchange, and from the steps of this 
building the Governors of South Carolina 
were proclaimed as long as Charleston re- 
mained the capital of the state. 
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General Moultrie designed what is said 
to be the first American battle flag—‘blue, 
with a white crescent in the dexter corner, 
inscribed with the word ‘Liberty’.” In 
March, 1776, General Moultrie took com- 
mand of the palmetto fortified fort on Sulli- 
van’s Island in Charleston harbor. The 
British bullets sank into the soft palmetto 
wood and stayed there, much to the surprise 
and consternation of Sir Peter Parker and 
his British sailors. Ever since that day, 
June 28, 1776, South Carolina has been the 
Palmetto State. Shortly after this engage- 
ment the fort on Sullivan’s Island was 
named Fort Moultrie and so it is named 
today being a station of the United States 
Marine Corps. 


Served as Governor 


After the Revolution General Moultrie 
was twice Governor of South Carolina— 
1785-1787 and 1792-1794. Yes, Charleston 
owes an everlasting debt of homage to Gen- 
eral William Moultrie and one way of keep- 
ing up the interest on this debt is to pre- 
serve the Old Exchange Building as it is 
being preserved by the South Carolina 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

In 1780 Isaac Haynes, the patriot and 
martyr, was imprisoned in the Old Ex- 
change and on August 4, 1781 he was led 
forth from there to his execution by order 
of Colonel Balfour and Lord Rawdon. The 
British Parliament was the scene of most 
acrimonious debate on the subject of this 
most cruel and unjust action. 

After the Revolution, in 1791, Washing- 
ton made a grand tour of the South. In 
Charleston he was received with great éclat 
and from the steps of the Old Exchange he 
witnessed a grand procession in his honor. 
Succeeding this there was a grand ball in 
the Assembly Room and next day the same 
scene was set for the Governor’s dinner to 
the President. 

Truly these stones and timbers enclose 
an atmosphere that is holy. Let us tread 
here softly and reverently so that we may 
not lose any low whisper that may speak 
to us out of the past and give us the privi- 
lege of sharing, be it only for one transient 
moment, a companionship with those who 
have here struggled to establish and main- 
tain a way of life that has made possible 
for you and me a better and a happier 
existence than we could otherwise have 
attained. 
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spare entire membership will sympathize 
with the Texas Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution in the death in September 
of Mrs. Alvin V. Lane, Honorary Vice Pres- 
ident General. 

Mrs. Lane was buried from the First 
Methodist Church in Dallas, Texas, on Sep- 
tember 5th. 

Mrs. Lane was a member of the Jane 
Douglas Chapter. 

In 1910 she became State Regent of 
Texas and served in that capacity for two 
years. In 1915 she became Vice President 
General and occupied that position until 
1919. In 1936 she was elected Honorary 
Vice President General. 

Mrs. Lane’s interest in the Daughters of 
the American Revolution was unflagging. 
She was prominent in other patriotic organ- 
izations as well and was a leader in church 

work in her community. 


a 
I" Is with a profound sense of loss that 

we record the sudden death, by an ac- 
cident in Canada, of Mrs. Harriet Vaughn 
Rigdon, former Treasurer General of the 
National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Mrs. Rigdon had been spending the sum- 
mer at her home in Syracuse, Indiana. 
Early in September she started on a Cana- 
dian cruise accompanied by Mrs. Grace 
Lincoln Hall Brosseau, Honorary President 
General, and Mrs. William Sherman 
Walker, also an ex-National Officer of the 
D. A. R. 

While sightseeing in Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
Mrs. Rigdon was hurt in a traffic accident 
on one of the narrow, winding streets of 
the little town. 

After lingering several days, Mrs. Rig- 
don died. Her son, Jay Rigdon, and a 
daughter, Mrs. William C. Abbott, were 
with her on Friday, September 5, when she 
died. Her burial took place in Wabash, In- 
diana, where she had lived for many years. 

Mrs. Rigdon was born in Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Her ancestors came from Maine and 
Rhode Island. 

Her D. A. R. record was a long and nota- 
ble one. She had served in various chap- 


ter and state offices in Indiana, notably iain 


State Treasurer, and was National Tree 


urer General under Mrs. Lowell Fletcher 
Hobart, President General. 
also had been National Vice-Chairman of 


the National Defense Committee of the 
D. A. R. 


At the beginning of her ce 


Na- 


ii 


Mrs. Pouch appointed Mrs. Rigdon as 
tional Chairman of the Magazine Commit- 
tee. Mrs. Rigdon held this post until early 
in June. 


Mrs. Rigdon 


Mrs. Rigdon was prominent in other eat 


triotic organizations as well. She had been 
State Treasurer of the Dames of the Loyal 
Legion; an officer in the American Coali- 
tion of Patriotic Organizations, and only 
recently had been appointed National 
Chairman of Legislation of the General 
Society of Mayflower Descendants. 

Mrs. Rigdon also was a member of the 
Daughters of American Colonists. 

A devout student of Christian Science, 
Mrs. Rigdon was a member of the Mother 
Church of Boston. 

Possessed of ability along executive and 
financial lines, Mrs. Rigdon’s counsel was 
much sought in the organizations to which 
she belonged. 

It is with regret that we announce the _ 
death of Mrs. Z. Lewis Dalby of 1615 
Longfellow Street, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Dalby served as Regent of the 
President Monroe Chapter of the District 


‘of Columbia Daughters of the American 


Revolution and was also State Chairman as 
well as National Vice Chairman of the 
NATIONAL HistorRICcAL MAGAZINE. 

She was a member of the State Officers 
Club, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and was active in the work of the 
Mayflower Society of Washington. 

Mrs. Dalby was a Miss Dorothy Bowles 
and was born in Cherryfield, Maine. She 
married Lieut. Col. Z. Lewis Dalby. She 


was a descendant of distinguished colonial 
families in Maine. 

In her death the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution has lost a valued member 
and the District organization one whom it 
will be hard to replace. 


> 


_ 


District Daughters of the American Rev- 


_ olution mourn the death also in August of 


_ Mrs. Ralph P. Barnard who was Chairman 


ae of Credentials in the Administration of 


Mrs. William A. Becker for 1936-1939. 
Mrs. Barnard was a member of the Dolly 


Madison Chapter of Washington, D. C., 


and active in its work. 


nephew. 


* 


It is with sorrow we record the death 


on September 6, 1941, of Miss Marie L. 
_ Beyerle, whose passing occurred at Long 


Beach, California, while on a visit to her 


Miss Beyerle was a valued mem- 
ber of the Conrad Weiser Chapter, D. A. R., 


October 27 is Navy Day, celebrated since 
1922 in the interest of the United States 


_ Navy. At no time has that interest been so 


universal as it is today. “The United States 
Navy in National Defense” by Secretary of 
Navy, the Hon. Frank Knox, is one of a 
group of publications distributed by the 
Press Relations Division of the Navy De- 
partment. It is comprehensive and up-to- 
date, covering every field of activity. An 


addenda reviews the subject of United 


States Naval Policy, fundamental, gen- 
eral and immediate. Published by the 
American Council on Public Affairs, these 
little books may be had from the National 
Defense Committee at the special price 


of Reading, Penna., 
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and had held many 
offices in the Chapter, including its Re- 
gency. Always interested in work with 
children, she later became National Vice 
President of the C. A. R., representing 
Pennsylvania on the National Board for 
five years. She will always be remembered 
by them as a dear friend, faithful and 
devoted. Quiet but capable, Miss Beyerle 
did in a liberal way whatever was for the 
best interest of the Children’s Organization, 
and there, especially, she will be missed. 

Miss Beyerle was at one time National 
Chairman of the Finance Committee for 
Constitution Hall. 


Navy Day Observance October 27 


of fifteen cents each while the supply lasts. 

“The United States Navy,” published as 
a Senate Document, prepared by Senator 
David I. Walsh, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs, with the as- 
sistance and cooperation of the Navy De- 
partment, gives a brief history of the United 
States Navy and an analysis of the set-up 
of the Navy Department, Shore Establish- 
ments, the Fleet and Personnel. Chapters 
are devoted to the United States Naval 
Academy, Enlisting in the Navy, the Naval 
Reserve and to the Marine Corps. Copies 
may be had from the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, for ten cents each. 


Inspiring Report Submitted 
(Continued from page 21) 


“The library has set aside shelves for 
books, pamphlets and announcements of 
motion pictures and a bulletin board on 
which stills are displayed. As the picture 
moves to the different Theatres, the stills 
and data are sent to the library nearest the 
Theatre in which the picture is to be shown. 

“Mrs. William Erath, the Librarian, is a 
most enthusiastic member of the Council, co- 
operating in every way with the managers 
as well as the Council. 

“The Producers are most generous in 
sending stills for exhibit purposes. These 
are the outstanding pictures and generally 
relate to the books on the library shelves. 


This is arousing the interest of the young _ 


people and increasing demand is made for 
the books. 

“The High School Motion Picture Clubs 
are forming Motion Picture Clubs and pre- 
viewing pictures through the courtesy of the 
National Board of Review. The teachers 
come to the committee for advice which is 
willingly given. 

“We have three open meetings a year, 
with outstanding speakers from the in- 
dustry. 

“With the co-operation of the press and 
theatre managers, the standard of pictures 
shown has been raised and the ondk in the 
Borough of Richmond has proven very suc- 
cessful.” 

JosePHINE Lee Derton, 
President, Staten Island Better 
Films Council. 
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7 turning over the pages of the life of 
that dynamic American Revolutionary 
General, Anthony Wayne, as written with 
colorful touches by Harry Emerson Wildes 
the thought occurs even to the casual reader 
that there is a parallel between the days 
when the nation was founded and the pres- 
ent Emergency. 

It was only the few, Wayne among them, 
who saw the handwriting on the skies and 
urged personal as well as military prepara- 
tion for defense. 

There was grumbling of soldiers who 
drilled with broomsticks and were made to 
stand watch and drill continually against 
an enemy that was not yet upon them. 

It was Wayne’s voice that insisted all 
through the pre-Revolution, the Revolution 
and post-Revolution days that it was im- 
portant for victory and success to have 
proper uniforms and equipment for the 
fighting forces. He stressed the inspiration 
this would be to the soldiers. He, too, was 
bold enough to say as there are those who 
are bold enough to make some such asser- 
tions today, that clothing, equipment and 
proper food must be given to the men even 
though the civilian population go without 
some of its accustomed comforts. 

The author has given Anthony Wayne his 
full credit as “trouble shooter” for Wash- 
ington. He points out his military genius, 
powers of carcful planning, military imagi- 
nation and courage on the field of battle, 
yet he has not forgotten to delineate the 
strictly human qualities of this early cru- 
sader for liberty. 

The courtship and marriage of the young 
continental officer to Mary Penrose are 
rehearsed. 

His popularity with the fair sex, his 
“flirtation” and excerpts of letters written 
to fair ones and his failure to go home to 
see his wife “Polly,” or even to write to 
her frequently as the years wore on, are all 
frankly told in this masterful presentation 
of one of the most fascinating characters of 


more fairly than the familiar one of “Mad — 
Anthony” Wayne. 

That Wayne chafed at inaction and often 
urged his opinions on Washington is re- — 
vealed in this book. ; 

Once Wayne said to Washington, in a 
tone no other ordinary brigadier would 
have dared to use to his superior, 
never was, nor never will be a finer oppor- | 


tunity of giving the enemy a fatal blow as 


the present.’ 

“This urgent and imperative demand,” 
Mr. Wildes writes, 
fearful dent in Washington’s accustomed — 
calm. Anthony Wayne, however, was 
respecter of rank; when he thought Wash-— 
ington timorous and over cautious he — 
prodded his commander into action. Had 4 


one of Wayne’s own captains dared to send _ 
a note of such character, Anthony would Be 
have blistered the presumptuous fellow | 
with a searing blast, but Washington, un- — 
derstanding and forgiving, measured An- 
thony’s enthusiastic optimism accurately. 


Far from taking offense at Wayne's per- 
emptory demand, Washington approved a 
it. ‘Give me,’ he replied, ‘the earliest in-— 


formation of your moves, that I may know — ig 


how to govern mine by them.’ ” 


When Washington needed shock troops 


he called on Wayne and his Pennsylvanians. — 
Wayne covered more territory than even 
Washington himself. He was always in o 


thick of the fighting from the ill fated in- 


vasion of Canada to the struggles in a ie 


Carolinas, in Georgia, and at Yorktown. 


As commander of the Army appoiated 


by Washington over the protests of his — 
enemies and others anxious for this post 
themselves he won new laurels. 


Northwest territory, and thus was the path- ext 
finder to that which is fraught 


“must have made a 


Fourteen 
years after Yorktown he waged a success- = me 
ful campaign against the Indians in er, 


American history. His episodes as a so- 
ciety dandy, his love of fine raiment and 
his despair and protests when his uniforms 
and those of his men became ragged re- 
vealed a phase of the character that won 
him the cognomen — Way ne much 


the political life of 
nation when he bought a plantation ee 
Georgia, and became a politician. Ny 
His political life was a stormy one ee 
Georgia. He took his seat in in Congress in po 
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Philadelphia November 1, 1791, as a repre- 
sentative from that state. 

But he was builder of an empire in the 
West. The chapters on his accomplishment 
“Down the Ohio” and “Western Triumph” 
show us a man who could get things done; 
who was a man with a man’s virtues and 
failings. He liked the finer things of life 
as well as clothes. All his life he cham- 
pioned the theatres which had rocky going 
in the early days of the republic. 

He died with “his boots on” deep in his 
military duties December 15, 1796, at the 
frontier post Presqu’ Isle. Twelve years 
later his body was interred in the family 
plot in the churchyard of St. David’s at 
Radnor, Pennsylvania, and the Society of 
the Cincinnati, together with companies of 
militia from Philadelphia, Chester and 
Delaware counties erected a stone monu- 
ment with the inscription “His military 
achievements are consecrated in the history 
of his country and in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” 


AntTHoNY WaAyNE, Trouble Shooter of the 


Revolution, by Harry Emerson Wildes. 
464 pages. Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany, New York. $3.75. 


It is not merely a catch phrase that 
Thomas Kernan uses when he describes 
“Nazi carpetbaggers on the Seine” in his 
story of France and the new serfdom in the 
book written since his return from seeing 
the German occupation of France. 

He means what he says in the title of this 
book, too, for “France on Berlin Time” is 
literally true. The people of France are 
forced, he points out, to observe Berlin 
time which gets them up for their morning 
tasks after the middle of the night and 
before dawn. 

This is a timely and important book. 
This young Washingtonian, who was a boy 
when the last World War was fought, is 
a very successful author in his efforts to 
make the American people understand what 
a Nazi victory in this war would mean to 
this country. 

“American confidence in their continued 
production superiority reminds me _ of 
French optimism before 1940,” Mr. Kernan 
writes. “The French when they thought in 


terms of production at all, at least ‘could 
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point to great producing countries for as- 
sistance in a pinch. If Britain fails who 
will there be to offer aid to America? The 
industrial power of German organized 
Europe will be the greatest the world has 
ever seen.” 

France under the Nazis, this author de- 
clares, is “being cleverly kneaded into one 
great industrial, commercial and agricul- 
tural plantation with the French as indus- 
trial, commercial and agricultural serfs or 
tenant farmers.” 

This is not merely a tale of what hap- 
pened in the months after German occu- 
pation, although that part is told vividly 
enough. But it is the story of why it hap- 
pened and the psychological effect of what 
has happened since the German occupation. 

Many French leaders told Mr. Kernan 
the reason France had broken down was 
because “we were rotten, absolutely rotten.” 
The French character did not meet the test 
when the challenge came, he indicates. 

He does not indict the whole French 
people because he believes that a vast ma- 
jority are opposed to Germany and want 
Britain to win. He is familiar with their 
sterling qualities, having lived among them 
as a successful American business man for 
years. 

He has something to say of the school 
teachers of France who. taught their pupils 
that those who died in the World War were 
dupes. Thus they caused many a young man 
when France needed them to decide not to 
be dupes again. Some of this powerful 
group of teachers, he points out, declared 
openly that “slavery is better than war.” 

Thomas Kernan was born in Virginia. 
He was educated at Georgetown University 
and graduated one of the youngest in his 
class—cum laude. 

He went to New York and was given a 
position by Condé Nast, a Georgetown 
alumnus, and made rapid progress in that 
organization until he became publisher of 
the French Edition of Vogue and the head 
of the Nast publications in Europe. For 
more than six months after the occupation 
of Paris he had dealings with the Nazis and 
saw some of the inside of their methods of 
taking over business. 


FRANCE ON BERLIN TIME—By Thomas Ker- 
nan. 312 pages. Illustrated. J. P. Lip- 
Philadelphia. 
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The importance of kindliness and cour- 
age in winning a war is brought home to 
Michael and Merry who visit Quebec and 
the Ile d’Orleans with their adored Uncle 
Tony in “Haven for the Brave,” by Eliza- 
beth Yates. Merry and Michael learn much 
from the hard working habitants of the 
Canadian countryside. They cannot but 
admire their spirit as they go cheerfully 
about raising food and weaving woolens. 

They are fascinated with the scenery of 
our own New England and they climb 
mountain tops in New Hampshire. They 
become used to and happy in a small New 
England village when Uncle Tony has to 
leave them to return to England. 


girl does enjoy of the 
adventures into the West of a small boy, 
Benjamin Stone and his family. They | 
went into the West to the far off Ohio Coun- _ 
try from Rutland, Vermont. bah 


It all happened far back in February, | 
1789, when this country was young. sw 


The same joy of adventures is experi- ace 
enced by girls and boys of today when they — = 
read of the travels in the covered wagon, 
the fishing for food in the streams and dl Q 
other happenings along the road. : 


Wacons Away, A Social Studies 
By Josephine E. Phillips, illustrated 7 
Gertrude H. Howe and edited by Howard | 
E. Wilson. 182 pages. American Book — 
Company. 


HAVEN FOR THE Brave, by Elizabeth Yates. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $1.75. 


Boys and girls who like to go out to see 
the themselves—and what boy or VYLLA ELLicott Poe. 


What Will You Do? 


BY JOHN C., 


THOMPSON 


And what will-you do when your country calls; ae: 
You, who are young, and strong, and brave; 
You with the dreams that whate’er befalls, 
Your dreams still lie beyond the grave? 

_ . Oh, I will give what I have to give 

Ay. In boyhood’s dreams, and hopes, and fears; 
A body clean, and a will to live, 
And no remembrance of my tears. 


And what will you do at’ your country’s call, 
Mothers of sons mature, and when? 

I will give my boy, that’s my all in all, 
er eat", In an hour when my country’s needing men. 


Pe. on I will give my son, and I'll risk the life 
be Ay I risked to bear him at his birth. 
la Age. If he shall perish in the strife, 


«I have not risked in vain his worth. 


i, And you, old man, who are over-age, 
What will you give in the deadly strife? 
PL give the one last fight I'll wage, 
To save a friendly neighbor's life. 

See For age I claim no right to slight 


My duty: If God restored my youth, 
I'd join the boys that will fight our fight ‘2: 
For and we of Truth. 
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A SCENE FROM THE 20TH CENTURY-FOX P 

Junior American Citizens Committee 
i. your Chapter sponsor a Junior 
American Citizens Club? Then, will 
you, please, give the children a message? 
Tell them that just forty years ago this 
month—October, 1901—the first club like 
theirs was formed by Mrs. John A. Murphy, 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. Explain that grad- 
ually the scope has widened and the activi- 
ties increased: the first club was only for 
small boys of “foreign birth and parent- 
They'll tell you that now J. A. C. clubs 
welcome all boys and girls, regardless of 
race or creed, and that everyone can afford 


to belong because there are no expenses— 
and they'll proudly show you their red, 


ommiuttee Repo 


rts 


RODUCTION, “HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY” 


the D. A. R. has given them (the President 
will display his special button!) ; they'll 
tell you that they study, and hold discus- 
sions during meetings, so they are able to 
answer classmates who “keep saying things 
about our country,” and that their Director 
is teaching them ways of helping their 
parents, the school, the community, their 
country, and unluckier children overseas— 
and that’s what they most wish to know: 
how, at their present age, they can really 
serve. 

Perhaps you'll be surprised to discover 
just how close the children feel to the D. A. 
R., and how much they value your friend- 
ship. It gives them courage and a sense of 
security to know that intelligent, well- 
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aims and ideals—and you'll take back to 
your Chapter some of their fresh hope and 


faith. 


x * 


Your Chapter doesn’t sponsor any J. A. C. 
clubs ?—hasn’t even a chairman?—doesn’t 
know much about the work? Then won't 
you write to your State Chairman of Junior 
American Citizens for a Handbook—and a 
sample pin, if you wish—and—well—I can 
thin fa grand way for your Chapter to 
celebrate this “forty years after” month— 
can’t you? 

HELEN Grace HARSHBARGER, 
National Chairman, 


Americanism Committee 


During the Golden Jubilee Year of the 
National Society Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution there was compiled valuable 
data concerning the early history of the 
organization. In studying this material it 
is evident that the Founders had two very 
definite ideas in mind when they perfected 
the plans of organization. The first was 
the eligibility clause for membership and 
then closely linked with it was the addi- 
tional and necessary requirement that the 
members be “patriotic women.” 

As the years passed, this new group of 
women grew from a few in number to a 
large and forceful group and with this 
rapid growth came added patriotic duties 
and objectives. By the year 1919, the need 
was felt by the officers of the National So- 
ciety for a committee whose purpose would 
be citizenship training for the foreign born 
and the teaching of the ideals of American 
government to citizens. Thus the Ameri- 
canism Committee was created. 

The patriotic background that has been 
developing during the past fifty years 
makes a thorough preparation and ground- 
work for the patriotic objectives which the 
members are now urgently asked to accom- 
plish during this, the most serious period 
in the history of the government of the 
United States. The State and Chapter 
Chairman have the instructions found in 
the Brochures and are busily perfecting the 
plans of the chapters for effective Ameri- 
canism work in each community. But the 
endeavors of these loyal chairmen is not 
enough if we as patriotic women are going 
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to carry on a program of patriotic instruc- 
tion and education that will be of value to 
our government. As long as this national 
emergency lasts every member must become 
an active and enthusiastic worker for Amer- 
icanism. Each member is well fitted for 
Americanism work—she need not have spe- 
cialized training to do her part. It may be 
done thru any activity whether it be in the 
home, the church, the school, in business 
circles, over the tea cups or while plying 
the knitting needles or in any other activity 
that may be included in a day’s work. It 
may be asked by some, “Where can I find 
materials that will help inform me on this 
subject?” 

A clever and successful workman sees 
that his tools are in perfect order before 
tackling any job—so must you a member of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
select the implements offered by the Na- 
tional Society. What better preparation can 
be had than is found in the Magazine, the 
National Defense thru Patriotic Education 
Committee materials, the Manuals, or the 
Flag Codes? Combining the knowledge 
contained in these pamphlets with intelli- 
gent thinking when reading or listening to 
the radio gives the best preparation one 
can secure that will assist in carrying on 
this personal and individual program of 
Americanism. If you will follow these sug- 
gestions—you that member who thought 
you were not fitted for Americanism work 
will point with pride to the success you 
have made at the end of the year’s work. 

Our Government is urging unity in this 
great crisis. In the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution is found that unity of pur- 


. pose and undivided allegiance to the pro- 


gram of Americanism which shall be the 
salvation of the great Democracy of the 
United States of America. Theodore Roose- 
velt said, “There can be no fifty-fifty Ameri- 
canism in this country. There is only room 
for 100 per cent Americanism, only for 
those who are Americans and nothing else.” 
Are you as an individual member willing 
to become an active worker for citizenship 
training in the United States and accept for 
a slogan 

“Every member an Americanism worker 
in 1941?” 

Accept this challenge and the aid given 
the government by the National Society 
will become a and important part 
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perpetuating American ideals and traditions 
for future generations. 
5 


LuciLe Nye Cary, 
National Chairman, 


Advancement of American Music — 


EARLY 


When the early colonists came to Amer- 
ica, especially the Pilgrims of New Eng- 
land, they brought with them the Ainsworth 
_ Version of the psalms. Soon the Puritans 
brought their copies of the Sternhold and 
Hopkins Version. Not long afterward 
there was produced the American book of 
psalms, called “The Bay Psalm Book.” 

While American hymnody is mostly em- 
braced within the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, it is true that in earlier days there 
was some interest in original hymns. 
Among those in America who showed this 
interest were Dr. Samuel Davies, the able 
president of Princeton University; Timothy 
Dwight, the distinguished president of Yale, 
whose outstanding hymn, “I love Thy King- 
dom, Lord,” is widely used today. 

Such able men as Mather Bayles, Joel 
Barlow and the famous Connecticut Indian 
preacher, Samuel Occum, did much to pre- 
pare the way for the later hymnodists. 
Harry Alline was perhaps the most copious 
hymn writer of that early day, his “Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs” containing four hun- 
dred and eighty-seven hymns from his own 
pen. The scholarly Nathan Strong, the ec- 
centric Elder John Leland and Oliver 
Holden also made contributions of worthy 
note. 

George Washington, John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson were deeply interested 
in hymns. The former frequently copied 
entire hymns in his letters. It should be 
remembered that Benjamin Franklin’s first 
issue of a book from his printing press 
was “Psalnis and Hymns.” 

With Thomas Hastings came the begin- 
ning of a more distinctive American hym- 
nody, for he brought out the hymnal and 
tune book. His greatest work was the im- 
provement of singing in American churches, 
so greatly needed. 

The work of Bishop George Washington 

Doane is most important. The following 


AMERICAN HyMNoDY 
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forceful lines are more appreciated now 
than ever before: 


Fling out the banner, let it float 
Skyward and seaward high and wide, 

The Sun that lights its shining folds, 
The Cross on which the Saviour died. 


Ruspy Davis Berry, 
National Chairman. 


National Historical Magazine 


It should be highly encouraging to mem- 
bers of the Society everywhere that our 
Magazine can go forward in high gear at 
a time when it is the fashion to quote taxes 
as a reason for cutting expenditures. The 
rise, present status, and prospects of this 
publication are due to the amount of energy 
put into it, which is quite enough to have 
created a new magazine. 

Mrs. C. A. Swann Sinclair, National 
Chairman, has contributed her time un- 
stintipgly, together with Miss Elizabeth E. 
Poe, our new editor. Of course, we are 
well aware that continuous effort lies ahead, 
which only those unfamiliar with magazine 
history and present conditions will take 
lightly. If success is gained we must all 
work for it. 

But, if I may paraphrase Whitman, to 
have an interesting magazine we must have 
interested readers too. So it is gratifying 
to find such warm-hearted response as 
there has been to Mrs. Sinclair’s message 
of September, in which she invited sugges- 
tions from members of the Society. 

From the Seven Divisions specified by 
our President General, Mrs. William H. 
Pouch, in the “Foreword” of the new Di- 
rectory of Committees, have come many 
delightful letters from Vice Chairmen, State 
Chairmen, and Chapter Chairmen, who 
promise us subscribers and advertisers. 

Space cannot be spared for comment on 
specific aspects of the Magazine, but espe- 
cially praiseworthy, it seems to me, are 
the regular departments, the Genealogy 
Department alone being worth the price 
of subscription, as are the articles. 

The “Historical Programs”—more of 
which are asked for, illuminate one an- 
other, with individual chapter experience 
taking on new meaning. As these are time- 
less documents of the human tradition, they 
deserve a on each 
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shelf, saved for future enjoyment and for 
ready information of the work of the Na- 
tional Society, rather than to be scanned 
and then given away. 

Enthusiasm for a task is a happy begin- 
ning. I feel this, hopeful that my efforts 
will win true significance worthy of the 
confidence which our President General 
and Mrs Sinclair have placed in me. 

May we not have your loyal coopers 
tion? 

T. DyKsTRA 


(Mrs. Sylvester H. Dykstra) , sar 


Assistant Chairman. 


Good itizenship Pilgrims Clubs 


Your National Chairman is receiving let- 
ters every day which show that the work 
among our Good Citizenship Pilgrims Clubs 
continues to grow. A few interesting items 
are as follows: 

The Iberia Parish Good Citizenship Pil- 
grims Club, New Iberia, La., sponsors a 
fifteen minute broadcast over local radio 
station. Each Thursday morning they have 
a program in the interest of “National De- 
fense Through Patriotic Education.” The 
Jeanette Acklen Good Citizenship Pilgrims 
Club of Rutherford County, Tennessee, is 


collecting unpublished historical stories as 
a club project. California Good Citizenship 
Pilgrims Clubs put out a paper called CaLt- 
FORNIA PrLcrims Procress and Rhode Is- 
land Good Citizenship Pilgrims Club has 
a two page news sheet publication called 
Pitcrims Prive. Apt names, are they not? 
Massachusetts Good Citizenship Pilgrims 
Club puts aside ten cents of dues for a fund 
to be given some day to a Good Citizenship 
Pilgrim for a Scholarship. 

The Good Citizenship Pilgrims Club Com- 
mittee would call attention of members to 
read the National Chairman’s report for the 
last three years in the Proceedings. This 
will not only give interesting and valuable 
information, but will give the entire history 
of the work of this committee since its very 
beginning. To read these reports will in- 
spire each and every one of us. We are still 
pioneers in the work of this committee but 
with the cooperation and enthusiasm of 
every member we will continue to grow and 
grow. 

It is the hope of the committee to get out 
this year a Bulletin as a National project. 
So watch these columns for more news. 


ELIZABETH Brown RAHN 
(Mrs. Arthur John Rahn), 


National Chairmen of National Committees 
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By EtHet M. MartIN 
National Chairman 


Se it new Chairman | extend to you 
greetings, and best wishes for our suc- 
cess working together on the Motion Pic- 
ture Committee. At all times I hope you 
will feel free to contact me on any phase 
of the work and I shall do my utmost to 
fully respond to all suggestions, inquiries 
or criticisms you make. 


To forward Photoplay Appreciation in 
the high schools, I believe essay contests on 
current movies would be a most helpful 
plan to work out. Possibly a small cash 
prize to the winner, with passes to the best 
movie theatres in your locality for the 
second and third best compositions on the 
subject. 

If private club or recreation rooms in 
your territory are being opened to soldiers 
of the nearby camps, one of the best forms 
of entertainment for them is interesting, 
educational and historical movies. Some 
individuals now have their own movie 
camera and projection equipment (usually 
the 16mm size) which they are happy to 
use for the pleasure of others. Also many 
movie theatre managers will co-operate and 
furnish regular 35mm films and projector 
with licensed operator at a minimum or no 
cost. 


Continue to emphasize and encourage 
the moviegoing public to choose their enter- 
tainment wisely from advance information 
as to the theme and values. We especially 
urge parents to know in advance the pic- 
tures their children are to see and to eo 
those suitable for their age and understand- 
ing. It is well to have Saturday morning 
showings for the children as frequently as 
possible. Most theatre managers are will- 
ing to give these shows if the full co- 
operation of the parents is given by having 
sufficient children attend so that it is worth 
the effort put forth by the theatre staff. 


Daughters of the American Revolution 
Motion Picture Previewing Committees East 
and West Coast issue reviews of current 
films as follows: 


East Coast Monthly Bulletin—50 cents an- 
nually. 
Address: Mrs. LeRoy Montgomery, General 
Chairman, East Coast, 7 Fairfield Avenue, 
South Norwalk, Connecticut. 
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West Coast Weekly Guide—For this send 
package of 25 self-addressed Govern- 
ment postal cards to 

Mrs. Richard Russel, General Chairman, 
West Coast, in care of Citizens News, 
Hollywood, California. 


It is planned to have these reviews from 
East and West Coast sent by special air mail 
to the National Chairman in Washington 
who will compile an up-to-the-minute re- 
port of pictures for the motion picture page 
in the NationaL HistoricaL Macazine. 
This is an innovation for this committee 
and it is hoped it will prove acceptable to 
the membership. 

Urge the production and use of more 
authentic historical films, which are so 
sorely needed to be shown nationwide in 
our Country today to help make all of us 
more thoughtful and realize fully this heri- 
tage that is ours. We must all join the 
ranks and do our full share, in one capacity 
or another, to preserve our American life 
of Liberty and Freedom. This class of 
film should be encouraged for Family Night 
showings. 

Urge more Saturday morning movies for 
the school children. You will find your 
theatre managers usually are very willing 
to do their part if the parents co-operate 
by having the children patronize these 
shows. 

There is much to be done on our Com- 
mittee, so let us all bear in mind what can 
be accomplished for the good of our Na- 
tion and for each of us as an American - 
citizen, 


Outstanding Pictures of Today 


a following pictures are listed as suit- 
able for type of audience indicated, and 
the synopsis is given to aid you in select- 
ing your motion picture entertainment. 
Audience classifications are as follows: 
“Adults,” 18 years and up; “Young 
People,” 15 to 18 years; “Family,” all 
ages; “Junior Matinee,” suitable for a 
special children’s showing. 


_‘The Plan of the Motion Picture Committee _ 
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ALL THAT MONEY CAN BUY (RKO 
Radio ) 


Director: William Dieterle. Cast: Edward 
Arnold, Walter Huston, Jane Darwell, Gene 
Lockhart, John Qualen. 


The fantastic Saturday Evening Post story by 
Stephen Vincent Benet that won the O. Henry 
Award under the title of “The Devil and Daniel 
Webster” is the basis for a powerful film directed 
by William Dieterle. The background is a New 
England farm in the years 1840 to 1847 and the 
odd story concerns a debt-ridden farmer who sells 
his soul to the Devil for seven years of prosperity, 
regrets his pact when he realizes the consequences 
and enlists the help of Daniel Webster, a Massa- 
chusetts senator. The story is an allegory, superbly 
acted. Adults and Young People. 


GLAMOUR BOY (Paramount) 


A Director: Ted Tetzlaff. Cast: Jackie Cooper. 
Susanna Foster, Walter Abel, Ann Gillis. 


Hollywood is the background for a story of 
the motion picture studios in which a former child 
star of the screen is given the task of coaching a 
radio quiz kid for a broadcast of “Skippy.” Jackie 
Cooper, gives a good characterization of the 
young coach in a well made picture of young 
people and their problems. Family. 


HERE COMES MR. JORDAN (Columbia) 


Director: Alexander Hall. Cast: Robert 
Montgomery, Claude Rains, James Gleason, 
Edward Everett Horton. 


An exceptional picture with a novel theme that 
treats with delicacy and good taste a human 
drama of life after death, underscoring the 
comedy elements. The camera work is breath- 
takingly lovely in places and the realistic treat- 
ment of the unconventional theme, strengthened 
by fine acting, place the film among the best of 
the year. Family. 


HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY (20th 
Century-Fox} 


Director: John Ford. Cast: Walter Pidgeon, 
Maureen O’Hara, Donald Crisp, Barry Fitz- 
gerald. 


An admirable screen version of Richard Llewel- 
lyn’s best-selling novel. The voice of Huw Mor- 
gan, now sixty years old, tells the story of his 
little Welsh mining village and of the death and 
departure of all his loved ones in the valley. A 
saga of the Welsh coal mines, of cheap labor, 
and of strikes and the resultant suffering, of 
lowered wages and disaster. It is directed and 
acted with distinction. Adults and Young People. 


IT STARTED WITH ADAM (Universal) 


Director: Henry Koster. Cast: Deanna 
Durbin, Charles Laughton, Robert Cum- 
mings, Richard Carle, Margaret Tallichet. 


A pleasantly romantic story of a young man’s 
substitution of a fiance when the real one is not 
available to satisfy a supposedly dying father and 
the complications which follow when the father 
recovers and learns what has happened. Fine 


_acting and capable direction plus the singing of 


five songs by Deanna Durbin make this an ex- 
ceptionally enjoyable picture. Family. 


THE PRIME MINISTER (Warner Bros.) 


Director: Thorold Dickinson. Cast: John 
Gielgud, Diana Wynyard, Will Fyffe, Fay © 
Compton. 


A dramatization of the life and times of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli with particular emphasis on his 
leadership of the British nation during the events — 
that led up to the Berlin Conference in 1878. 
The treachery and intrigue among the nations in 
the °70’s parallels to some extent the history that —__ 


is in the making today. The picture was made in Ean B 
England while the bombardment was at its height Seer 
and the scenes are based on historical facts. It is 
a film to be watched for. Family. i 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS (Universal) 
Director: Gregory La Cava. Cast: Irene 
Dunne, Robert Montgomery, Preston Foster. ‘ 

A sophisticated comedy with a triangle theme _ A 
filmed with good taste in which Miss Dunne plays _ 

a role reminiscent of BACK STREET. The di- - 

rection is competent, the dialogue amusing, and 

Miss Dunne’s songs add to the enjoyment of the 

picture. Adults. 


Marion Lee MontGoMery, 
(Mrs. Le Roy Montgomery), eae 
National Chairman Preview Committee. ae 


+ + 
Bombs and British Churches a 


Nazi bombers have damaged 2,659 Eng- | 
lish churches of all denominations since the __ 
start of the war, according to the British 
Press Service. Among the famed land- 
marks either destroyed or “very seriously” ; 
damaged are the cathedrals of Llandaff and 
at Coventry; St. Paul’s, London; and City — 
Temple, London. Churches less seriously 
damaged include Westminster Abbey, West. 
minster Cathedral, and the Deanery at Can- 
terbury Cathedral. In addition, 108 vicar- 
ages, 304 church halls, 236 church schools, 


and 36 convents have been wrecked. 


The genealogical committee of Syracuse __ 
Chapter, Sons of the American Revolution, __ 
has determined that Winston Churchill, | 
British War Premier, is eligible for mem- 
bership in the organization through three 
ancestors who served against England in 
the war that freed the American colonies. _ 46 

The ancestors were Sergeant Samuel 
Jerome, Major Lebbeus Ball and Private 
Reuben Murray. Members of the Jerome 
family settled at Pompey, Onondaga 
County, after the revolution and the Prime 
Minister's mother was Jennie Jerome. 
Members of the Jerome family, cousins of 
Mr. Churchill, are still numerous in the 


Pompey section. 
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N Sunday afternoon, October 19, the 

National Society Children of the 

- Americ an Revolution will pass another mile- 

stone on the road of progress; for, on that 

_ day, we shall dedicate the Children’s Room 
_ in Moore House, Yorktown, Virginia. 

Whether we are children or adults, we 


; ~ all know that it was in Moore House that 


Lord Cornwallis surrendered the British 


forces to General Washington on October 


19, 1781. The room in which the Commis- 
_ sioners met to discuss and sign the Articles 
_ of Surrender is known as the “Surrender 
_ Room,” and was handsomely furnished sev- 


_ eral years ago by our Mothers, the National 


Society Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. The room just adjoining the Sur- 
render Room is now being furnished as a 
family “sitting room” by the Children of 
_ the American Revolution, and will be ready 
_ for the dedication on October 19th. We 
are indeed proud to say that while we 
have received some gifts from members 


of our Senior National Board which are 
deeply appreciated, the greater part of the 


funds came from the Juniors by the simple 
plan of each child giving ten cents! It 
takes a long time to get any substantial 
sum of money by this plan, but it was 
approved and endorsed by our Junior 
National Board at our Convention in Wash- 
ington last April; and we began our active 
campaign as soon as we returned to our 
homes. The results have been surprising— 
not only to those who said it “couldn’t be 


Cancelled Stamps will Aid Little Children 


There is a chance to aid little children in 
war torn London who have been the victims 
of bombs by saving your useless cancelled 
stamps. The largest source of revenue for 
the Queens Hospital for Children in a poor 
district of London is through the sale of 
cancelled stamps from which dyes are ex- 
tracted. 

The American stamps are of the finest 
quality for this purpose. 

Already friends in the United States sup- 
port two beds in the hospital through this 
means. 

Tear off the stamped corners of your 
envelopes and send them to the Queens 


me. Hospital for Children i in L ondon. 


done,” but to those of us who believed it 
could, and who have gleefully watched the 
growth of the fund. 

The U. S. Park Superintendent at York- 
town, Mr. Elbert Cox, has been most co- 
operative and, through his kindness (we 
might say enthusiasm), we have secured the 
active assistance of Mr. Cogar, who is in 
charge of the Williamsburg restoration; 
and who, in his search for lovely and au- 
thentic old furniture, has found some choice 
pieces for our room, and has made this 
added responsibility a labor of love. All 
who have seen what Mr. Cogar has accom- 
plished at Williamsburg will know just how 
fortunate we are, and our most sincere 
gratitude is here expressed. When our 
room is finally completed the visitor will 
see upon the old Secretary-desk a Memory 
Book which will contain the names of all 
Societies and individuals who have by their 
contributions helped to make our work a 
success. We hope that not one State will 
be lacking. 

So, when we meet in Yorktown on the 
Anniversary of a great historic occasion 
where we will also make a little history for 
the Children of the American Revolution, 
we invite not only the Children but the 
Sons and Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution to meet with us, and as we attempt 
to visualize the stirring scenes of one 
hundred and sixty years ago, join us in 
giving thanks for the Peace we have in 
America today! 

Donan K. BECKER, 
Junior National Treasurer and Junior 
National Chairman for Moore House 


A Soldier Speaks 


In every county open to the sky, 

Peacefully planned, and passionately tended, 
Sweet English gardens! If I have to die, 

It will be you that I shall have defended. 


Specially a cottage garden by the brook, 
Where old McNair his milk-white lilies 
raises 
The rockery where I read my childish book, 
A certain cedar, and some yellow daisies. 
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Junior Membership 


Noét WaLKeR Rossins, Editor 


Work for Crippled and Underprivileged Children 


DISPLAY IN ORTHOPEDIC 


UNIOR Members of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution have long been 
urged by the Junior Membership Commit- 
tee, and the officers of the National Junior 
Assembly to include in their program of 
work at least some small service to the 
Crippled and Underprivileged children of 
their community and state. They have 
recognized, with pride, the manifestation of 
this interest in their wholehearted support 
of the D. A. R. and Approved Schools, and 
of their own Helen Pouch Scholarship Me- 
morial Fund. Nor would they have this 
interest either crowded out or curtailed by 
similar work for others. Rather it is their 
wish that we add to our plans for the year 
to come as much work as we feel able to 
shoulder for these appealing little creatures 


right at home. 


HOSPITAL 


MUSEUM, GASTONIA, N. 
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Let us hasten to say that all of us who | 
urge this work on you are also members of = 


Junior Committees whose time already 


seems more than filled. Yet those of us to © 
whom the appeal has been strong enough, | 
have found just a little more time and just — 

a little more effort, and have gained a thou. _ 


sandfold in the happiness of these children 
Look about you at the crippled, — 


served. 


the undernourished, the underprivileged, — 


the delinquent children. Try to get in your 
own mind a vivid picture of their need, 


then, with this in mind, read these scattered _ 


reports that show you what other Juniors 
are doing, and see if they do not suggest to 
you your call for service. 


Needless to say, we most heartily recom- — 
mend to you whatever service you may _ 
render in the annual Easter Seal campaign. — 
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Not only is this an educational movement, 
to make the public more crippled children 
- conscious but also the money thus acquired 
goes for the treatment of many a tiny 
twisted limb or misshapen back. Lend a 
hand with this if you can. 

_ However the very small membership of 
_ the average Committee makes organized 
_ Campaign work practically impossible. 
Yet a “committee of one” can still do some- 
thing, if only to take some little tot to a 

_ elinic for his treatments, or to school when 
he is unable to get there otherwise. It is 
_ not the size of the service that counts. “And 
_ whosoever shall give to drink unto one of 
_ these little ones a cup of cold water” was 
our Lord’s reminder to us of the impor- 
tance of the smallest effort, in His Name. 
In the Northern Division, the Massachu- 
setts Juniors now have a State Chairman of 

_ Crippled Children, Mrs. Kay Shaalman, of 
_ Melrose. During the past year two large 
_ boxes of clothing and scrap books were 
sent to the State Orthopedic Division. The 
Head of this Division also visited Groups, 
and instructed them in the work being 
done. This fall they plan to visit various 
hospitals, and to adopt a crippled child for 
a day, at which time they will carry him 
to the medical clinic and pay for his lunch 
and other essentials. 

In the Central Division, The Wheel and 
Distaff Group of the Mary Penrose Wayne 
Chapter of Indiana do a great deal of work 
for children in their local hospital, sewing 
scrap books and telling stories to them. 
The Wheel and Distaff Groups of the Caro- 
line Scott Harrison Chapter of the same 
state own and operate a Lending Toy Shop, 
really two of them. Toys are gathered up 
and mended and are kept in these two 
shops, located in the poorer districts of 
Indianapolis. Here neighborhood children 
may get the toys, and keep them a week, 
entirely free of charge. The Saginaw Ju- 
niors, of Michigan, sent four children to 
camp this summer. The Fort Pontchartrain 
Juniors of the same state sent two children 
for a week each, to camp, and gave $10 to 
the Michigan Crippled Childrens League. 
They held weekly sewing bees all summer, 
and made dresses for underprivileged 
children, Last year their efforts netted one 
hundred thirty dresses, 

In the Western Division, the Kansas Ju- 
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dren to the Crippled Children’s Clinic. 


Surely all of us may follow the example 
of these girls, for when they found the 
actual work being carried out, made for 
themselves a job of spreading propaganda 
for good. 

In the Eastern Division, West Virginia 
Juniors report donations of money and 
gifts to the Crippled Children’s Hospital. 
They have helped to organize and direct 
the Girl Scouts, and to secure their uni- 
forms. Delaware Juniors are interested in 
the Brandywine Sanitorium for tubercular 
patients. Last year they purchased glasses 
for some children there, and have sent one 
to a specialist, whose care has changed her 
serious visual impediment to almost one 
hundred percent vision. They also give a 
Christmas party for these small patients, 
presenting each with gifts. The Major 
Bloomfield Juniors of New Jersey first be- 
gan helping a child at Crossnore, but, in- 
spired by the need increased their service, 
until now they do all they can for the entire 
family, and even some of their relatives. 
The New Jersey Eagle Rock and Nova 
Caesara Juniors concentrate on a child in 
a D. A. R. school. Of the same state, the 
Boudinot Juniors add, to similar work, 
service among all types of children through 
Junior American Citizens clubs. The Re- 
becca Cornell Juniors, of New Jersey, are 
proud of one member who gives singing 
lessons to other children. Of the same 
state, the Shrewsbury Towne Committee 
collect old toys during the year, repaint and 
mend them, then distribute them at Christ- 
mas time to needy children, from a list 
furnished by the Red Cross. The Bergen 
Chapter Junior Committee of New Jersey 
have many Homemaker Clubs in the tene- 
ment section of Jersey City, most of whose 
members are children of the foreign born. 
The Monmouth Juniors, also of New 
Jersey, have two Junior American Citizens 
Clubs. They furnish clothing, books, etc., 
to many of the young members, and at 
Christmas time gave them a fine party. At 
one time one of these clubs was composed 
entirely of physically handicapped and 
problem children. They also send a box of 
clothing and books to Crossnore, and scrap- 
books and gifts to children in wards in hos- 
pitals. In Pennsylvania the Bellefonte 
Juniors gave $50 for a bed in the children’s 
ward of a hospital. The Germantown Com- 
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mothers and babies of the Crittenton Home, 
and the members make personal calls on the 
patients there. Independence Hall Juniors 
of Pennsylvania gave a Christmas party for 
children in a Salvation Army Home, an- 
other afternoon of songs and stories, and 
also collected 300 books, 44 games and toys, 
and purchased $102 worth of playground 
equipment. Pittsburgh Juniors work in the 
Children’s Hospital and the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Home. The Juniors of the Quaker 
City Chapter, of the same state, sent toys, 
268 articles of clothing, books and crayons 
to the Calvary settlement, and sent travel 
and scrap books to a Crippled Children 
and Cancer Hospital. 

Southeastern Division Juniors report one 
hundred percent support of the D. A. R. 
schools and the scholarship funds. In 
Alabama the Princess Sehoy Juniors do ac- 
tive work at the Crippled Children’s clinic. 
The Francis Marion Committee of the same 
state has a fine field of service through their 
work with the girl scouts. 
Saint Nicholas Juniors give toys, candy, 
fruit, nuts, and sweaters to underprivileged 
children at Christmas time. Last year they 
were host to 2000 children. In Georgia, 
Atlanta Juniors sponsor a Junior American 
Citizens Club, serving refreshments at each 
meeting, and giving them fall and Christ- 
mas parties. The C. A. R. they sponsor is 
led to contribute to the Milk Fund and give 
gifts to the Crippled Children’s Hospital at 
Christmas time. Of the same state, the 
Nancy Hart Juniors sent a girl to camp, 
and the Elijah Clark Committee work in 
the schools of a mill district. John Ben- 
nings Juniors of Georgia also find their 
service for children in American Citizens 
Clubs. Mississippi Juniors have adopted 
aid to Crippled Children as one of their 
projects. At Easter children of the wards 
were remembered, in July they made scrap- 
books and bound funny papers for them. 
They also help raise money for the crippled 
children, as well as to raise $360 for Girl 
Reserves. In Tennessee the Juniors of the 
Ocoee Chapter reach many children through 
C. A. R. work, and Bonny Kate Juniors 
make contact with the schools with regard 
to Good Citizenship Pilgrim work. In 
North Carolina, the Junior State Chairman 
of Crippled Children’s work is Mrs, D, M. 
Stone. In Charlotte the Juniors have 
planned occasional parties for the patients 

Hospital, such as the 


> > + 
In Florida, the 


Valentine party they gave which also cele- 
brated birthdays that fell between that date _ 
and that of the last party. They sent to — 
this hospital 25 books, Bibles to each pa-— 
tient leaving, magazines, toys, scrapbooks, 
pictures, and one member sends birthday 
cards to each patient on his or her birth- — 
day. The members also make special visits 
to the children, though the hospital is not 
in Charlotte. 
We regret that we were unable to hear 
from every Junior Committee in the So- — 
ciety, for we feel that each has done some — 
service, however small for these children 
who appeal so to their hearts. And we 
know that, great though their contribution _ 
has been in the past, they will be unwilling 
to stand still in this year now beginning, 
but will go on to renewed effort, and will 
find their greatest happiness in the joy of 


service. 


“The Qualities of Washington 


In a letter to General Schuler, who had > 
said that he and General Montgomery ie 
wished to resign their commissions, owing —__ 
to the general apathy and opposition of 
Americans in the Revolution, General Wash- 
ington wrote: 


“God knows, there is not a difficulty that ea 
you both very justly complain of which | 
have not, in an eminent degree, experienced, — 
that I am not every day experiencing; but 
we must bear up against them, and make the 2 
best of mankind as they are, since we cannot —- 
have them as we wish. Let me, therefore, __ 
conjure you and Mr. Montgomery to ie : 
aside such thoughts—thoughts injurious to 
yourselves, and excessively so to your coun- 
try, which calls aloud for gentlemen of your 
abilities.” 


Endurance 


I like the rugged things of earth 
A gnarled old oak, wind-lashed, 
A granite cliff of age-old birth; 
The sea whose strength is never spent. 


I like the rugged ones of earth 
Who go life’s way with heads unbowed, 
Mature in wisdom spiced with mirth, 
Buffeting the years, dauntless, proud, 


Tone Steen Kevurner 
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MOLLY PITCHER AT THE BATTLE OF MONMOUTH IS DEPICTED IN A FLOAT SPONSORED BY THE STAMFORD, 
. CONN., CHAPTER, D. A. R. 


Stamford, Conn., Chapter, D. A. R., 
entered a beautiful float in the parade 
of that city’s centenary. 

The float had been decorated by the 
Junior group of the Chapter. Mrs. Allen 
Blackman was its chairman and Mrs. 
Charles L. Johnson the chapter regent. 

The float depicted Molly Pitcher at the 
Battle of Monmouth. Molly was portrayed 
by Mrs. Robert Dugdale, Chapter Registrar. 

This float was given much acclaim during 
the parade which lasted for more than three 


hours. 


George Ford Honored ye 


In August the Anthony Nigo Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 
of Mentone, Indiana, dedicated a marker in 
the old Palestine cemetery, northwest of 
the — cemetery, at the grave of Mrs. 


Elizabeth Ford Frush, a daughter of George 
Ford, a Revolutionary soldier. 

Elizabeth Ford Frush was the fourth child 
of George Ford. The Fords were of 
English ancestry and emigrated to the 
American colonies prior to the Revolution- 
ary War. Two Ford brothers came first to 
these shores, one settling in New York state 
and the other one in Virginia. At the time 
of the Revolution, the family contributed 
four sons to that memorable struggle of 
whom George Ford was one. George Ford 
married Charlity Calvert, a descendant of 

Lord Baltimore. 

After the surrender of Cornwallis the 
Fords left Maryland and moved to Virginia, 
where they resided for over fifty years be- 
fore any of the family began moving west. 
By then the lands were opened to settlers, 
and in 1836 the first Ford family arrived 
by covered wagons" to Kose ‘iusko county. 
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GROUP INCLUDES MRS. FRUSH’S FAMILY AND MEMBERS OF ANTHONY NIGO CHAPTER. AMONG THE MEMBERS 
IS MRS. F. R. BURNS, STATE REGENT OF INDIANA 


Their neighbors were Indians. The Fords 
purchased from the government 160 acres 
at $1.25 per acre and the tract was de- 
scribed as “A dense forest with hardly a 
stick amiss.” 

One hundred years have passed since 
then. The descendants of the first Ford 
family who attended this dedication were 
Miss Rozella Ford, of Warsaw, who is a 
great granddaughter of George Ford, the 
soldier; Orr W. Ford, of Claypool, a great- 
grandson, his daughter, Thelma Wharton 
and Martha Lou his granddaughter; Allen 
Blue, Jr., of Logansport, a great-grandson 
of the soldier. 

Members of this family present from 
Chicago were Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Knox and 
son, John Knox, Mrs. F. B. Felton and Mrs. 
Mary Bulkley; Mrs. Harold F. Bulkley and 
son, Jonathan, of Pelham Manor, N. Y.; 
and Mrs. F. R. Burns, state treasurer of 
the D. A. R., who took part in this dedi- 
cation. 

The marker was unveiled by little Jona- 
than Bulkley, of Pelham Manor, N. Y., a 
great-great-grandson of Elizabeth Ford 
Frush. 

Allen Blue gave a short history of the 
people in this community. The Potta- 
wattomie Indians, who settled here, were 
friendly with the settlers. John Knox, an 


attorney and S. A. R., from Chicago, gave 


an interesting history of the Ford family. 


Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


A tablet marking the site of the old stone 
fort overlooking West Harbor Pond which 
in Revolutionary War days served as a 
military garrison and a storehouse for food 
and provisions for the people of Boothbay 
was placed and dedicated in June by Pema- 
quid Chapter, D. A. R., Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine. 

The tablet, as pictured, lists the names of 
the officers of the small but valiant band 
of Boothbay soldiers, some of whom served 
in seacoast defense of this town, some of 
whom served as marines aboard fighting 
vessels, and others of whom served in the 
regular army. 

What is now West Harbor Pond was in 
Revolutionary days a deepwater cove, and 
it was a favorite hiding place for colonial 
ships which ran the British blockade. 

The location of the old fort is on what 
was formerly known as the George B. Reed 
property on the road which runs along 
the southerly side of West Harbor Pond. 
The fort was opposite a schoolhouse which 
was formerly known as No. 8 Schoolhouse. 
According to “Greene’s History,” old resi- 
dents of the town recalled as late as 1905, 
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playing as children among old, tumble- 
down stone walls, laid up in mortar from 
_ field stone, nearly three feet in thickness. 


_ Six-pound cannon balls have been found 


occasionally on the site even in recent years. 


Col. Fremont, Kit Carson Honored 


Quivera Chapter, N. S. D. A. R., of Fair- 

_ bury, Nebraska, on May 18, dedicated a 
bronze tablet bearing a facsimile of names 
of Col. John C. Fremont and Kit Carson, his 


guide, carved on the sandstone cliff at 


Quivera Park. Mrs. Robert M. Armstrong, 
_- State Regent gave the dedicatory address. 


_ A tea honoring Mrs. Armstrong followed 
at the home of Mrs. S. R. Merrell with 60 
guests present. 

Iroquois Chiefs at Ceremony 


Unique among the ceremonies in the 
_ world today is the “Border Crossing” of 


a _ the Iroquois or Six Nation Indians! With 


boundaries of countries closed and guarded 


the border of the Canada-United States was 


thrown open to the Indians and their 


friends. 


Once a year the Indian Defense League 
musters its delegates and crosses from 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Niagara, Ontario, 
taking goods, cattle, horses and home manu- 
factures. They file past immigration of- 
ficers and customs’ clerks unmolested and 
unchallenged. 

To this ceremony the Indians invite their 
friends. This year on the 19th of July Chief 
Clinton Rickard invited Mrs. A. Howard 
Johnson State Chairman of the D. A. R. 
Indian Committee of New York, and Mrs. 
Arthur C. Parker, National Vice Chairman 
of the D. A. R. Committee of American 
Indians. 

Together with Chief Cornplanter and 
Chief Big Kettle they witnessed the adop- 
tion ceremonies and the dances of the Iro- 
quois. 

The observance goes back to the John 
Jay treaty of 1794, a treaty in which George 
Washington was interested. This treaty was 
made with Great Britain permitting the 
divided Six Nations to cross and recross 
without interference from either govern- 
ment. Later, however, thé great govern- 
ments forgot their promises and were halt- 
ing the sovereign Iroquois and demanding 
payment of customs. Fifteen years ago 
Chief Clinton Rickard, a veteran of the 
Spanish War took the matter to the courts, 
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demanding recognition of the old treaties. 
The courts upheld the right of the Iro- 
quois and the legality of the John Jay 
Treaty. The “Defense League” thereupon 


organized a “Border Crossing.” It is a 
symbol of the ancient right to pass and 
repass across the “white man’s border” 
through their own domain. 


Honor Miss Barnard 


Honor was paid to Miss Emily Persis 
Barnard, oldest Daughter of the American 
Revolution, in Long Beach, California, 
when she was feted at a luncheon in the 
Alexander Hotel by officers and members 
of Western Shores Chapter, D. A. R., on 
the occasion of her ninety-fourth birthday. 
She cut a decorated cake and was presented 
with gifts. 

The nonagenarian is an honorary mem- 
ber of the chapter and is the oldest Daugh- 
ter of the American Revolution in the state 
of California. She resides at 3833 East 
First Street, seldom misses a meeting of her 
chapter, which is one of four in this city, 
and she always plays the piano—as she 
did on her birthday—when the “Star 
Spangled Banner” was sung in unison. 

Mrs. Clifton Dwight Tucker, Western 
Shores Chapter regent, presided over the 
meeting and presented Miss Barnard with 
the cake, which was decorated with pink 
rosebuds and white doves, and inscribed 
with birthday greetings. 


Oregon’s Mrs. Montgomery 


On July 4, 1846, Mary Phelps was born 
in Springfield, Missouri. Fifty years later, 
only five years after the national society 
had been formed in Washington, D. C., she 
organized Multnomah Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the first chap- 
ter in the state of Oregon. On July 4, 1941, 
Mary Phelps Montgomery, who still takes 
an active interest in the society and who is 
a familiar figure at its meetings, celebrated 
her ninety-fifth birthday. 

Even before Civil War days Mary Phelps’ 
life had begun to be interesting. She is the 
only person now living who rode in the first 
overland stagecoach in the 1850's. When 
she was thirteen, Edward VII, then Prince 
of Wales, visited St. Louis while the Phelps 
family was there. Mrs. Phelps was invited 
to the ball given for the prince, and she 
took Mary because 


she felt it might be her 
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daughter’s only chance to see royalty. After 
he had greeted his hostesses, the prince led 
young Mary Phelps out for the first dance! 

After the battle of Wilson Creek, which 
took place near Springfield early in the 
Civil War, Mary Phelps was sent to a con- 
vent in St. Louis, but not before her 
father’s plantation had been taken over by 
rebel soldiers. When they withdrew, Mrs. 
Phelps cared for wounded union soldiers 
in her home and sent Mary to St. Louis. It 
was on this trip that Mary Phelps first met 
U. S. Grant when her party was stopped in 
Jefferson City and taken to the headquarters 
house. Grant, in command of his first 
regiment of soldiers, knew Mr. Phelps, and 
the party was allowed to continue to St. 
Louis. 


On October 23, 1866, Mary Phelps and 
James B. Montgomery were married, and 
on July 7, 1870, the couple arrived in 
Portland, Oregon, then a town of about 
8000, to investigate the new Northern Pa- 
cific railroad in which Mr. Montgomery had 
invested heavily. Since then Portland has 
been home for Mrs. Montgomery, though 
she has spent a great deal of her time in the 
East and abroad. 

One four-year absence from home was 
spent acting as hostess for her father, John 
Smith Phelps, during his term as governor 
of Missouri. 

Preserved in the vault room of the Pio- 
neer Mothers’ memorial log cabin at Cham- 
poeg, a building erected by the Oregon 
society, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, is a picture of Mrs. Montgomery 
wearing the dress in which she was pre- 
sented to the late Kaiser Wilhelm of Ger- 
many in 1908 on her fourth trip to Europe. 

A stop in Washington, D. C., on her 
return from Europe in 1892 shortly after 
the organization of the National Society; 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and 
her friendship with Mrs. Benjamin Harrison 
(Caroline Scott Harrison) gave the neces- 
sary impetus for the organization of the 
first chapter in the state of Oregon. 

The first Continental Congress was held 
February 22, 1892, and Mrs. Montgomery 
attended. Her friend, Mrs. Harrison, was 
reelected president general. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, whose national number is 1064 
(the first 800 were charter ra was 
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named organizing regent for the state of __ 
Oregon shortly before the meeting of the __ 
second Continental Congress, as it was con- ‘Te. 
sidered important that each state should 
be represented. “I was the only one avail- 
able,” says Mrs. Montgomery, but those 
who know her feel that her interest and 
capability were also deciding factors. 

Finally, on February 21, 1896, Multno- 
mah Chapter was organized in Portland, 
Oregon, with seventeen charter members. 
Mrs. Thomas B. Anderson was the chap- 
ter’s first regent. 


Mrs. Montgomery continued to serve as = : 
state regent until April, 1908, and has — 
lived to see nearly 1100 members and 28> 
chapters added to the state society in 
which she still maintains a keen interest. 


Observe 40th Anniversary 


The 40th anniversary of Lydia Darrah © 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revo- _ 
lution, Lowell, Mass., was observed at the 
Parker home, 137 Pine street. Mrs. Arthur 
B. Parker and Mrs. Harry M. Parker were | 


hostesses. 


More than 30 members were present. A 
buffet luncheon was served in the shady 
garden where the group enjoyed the beau- 
tiful flower display. The remainder of the __ 
afternoon was devoted to a meeting held on 
the stone flag terrace under shade trees. 


Mrs. Earl C. Hart opened the meeting by — 
extending greetings on the important occa- _ 
sion. Devotions were led by Mrs. Walter 
Hoyt. The pledge of allegiance and the es 
American’s creed were led by Miss Augusta 
Newbegin, member of the state committee 


of the correct use of the flag. oe oh 
History of Chapter 


Mrs. Hoyt read a history of Lydia Darrah oa ees 
Chapter written by Miss Maria Mack. Mrs. _ he 
Walter E. Morse impersonated Lydia Dar- 
rah. A song about the chapter, written by 
Miss Genevieve E. Lawrence, was sung by j 
Mrs. George Burns to the tune of * ‘Long, wae 
Long Ago.” 

Two charter members were presented, — 

Mrs. Mary Hartley and Mrs. Charles Sher- 
idan of Cape Cod. Both read reminiscences 
of early days in the chapter. The 


regents were given roses. Charter members 
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and Mrs. Hart wore red, white and blue 


Greetings Read 
\ 


away, corresponding secretary, from Mrs. 
Isaac Smith, Mrs. Rachel Dexter and other 
past regents who were unable to be present. 
In attendance were these former regents: 
Mrs. Walter Hoyt; Mrs. W. E. Morse; Miss 
Maria Mack; and Mrs. A. B. Parker. 

Mrs. Burns sang “America Hold High 
Thy Torch,” composed by a former organist 
at All Souls Church. The meeting closed 
with the singing of “God Bless America,” 
led by Mrs. Burns. 

Highlight of the luncheon was the serv- 
ing of a three-layer birthday cake decorated 
with white icing and 40 tiny candles and 
flags, a gift of the hostesses. Favors were 
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Parliamentary Procedure 


“let ie the August issue (1941) of the Na- 

TIONAL HistoricaL Macazineé the article 

on Parliamentary Procedure carried infor- 
mation on the “Revision of By-laws.” 

All during the summer, beside a great 
volume of other mail, Chapter By-laws have 
been coming at the rate of two or three or 
more sets per day and have been accom- 
panied by voluminous letters explaining the 
___- problems of individual Chapters and asking 
information regarding POLICIES rather 

Si than Parliamentary Procedure. 

Now it is my earnest desire to help Chap- 
ters in every way possible, but it is not my 
prerogative, certainly not my business, to 
undertake to solve difficult problems that 
belong to the other departments of our 
National Society. Information regarding 
lineage papers and so forth must be secured 
from the Office of the Registrar General, 
and any dissatisfaction must be expressed 
to the Registrar General, and unless there is 
some Parliamentary phase attached to the 
situation please do not call on me for an 
opinion. So it is with the office of Treas- 
urer General. Questions having to do with 
fees and dues and so forth should be 
directed to that office. 

I do not have the D. A. R. Handbook, in 
my possession for sale. These Handbooks 
must be secured (6 for $1.00) from Head- 
quarters, Memorial Continental Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Copies of the National Con- 
stitution and By-laws are free and must be 
secured there also. I am surprised at the 
number of times I have requests to give 
Chapter members, very often Chapter Re- 
gents, information that is given in the Hand- 
book in no mistaken fashion. Regents and 
members evidently do not realize the value 
of our Handbook. It is a source of definite 
information, simply worded, that is in- 
valuable to both member and Regent. Be- 
ginning with page 102 to page 123 inclu- 
sive, you will find a wealth of information 
along the line of Parliamentary Procedure. 
On page 107 through to 112, you will find 
a “Suggested Model for Chapter By-laws.” 
This model set can be adapted to large 
Chapters as well as small, and the pro- 
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“Among the best men are diversities of opinions; which should no more, in true reason, 
breed hatred, than one that loves black should be angry with him that is clothed in white; 
for thoughts are the very apparel of the mind.”—Sm P. Siwney. 


visions prescribed in this model set are in 
harmony with our National Constitution 
and By-laws. 

Now to go back to the revision of by- 
laws: If Chapters’ about to revise their By- 
laws will write to me and ask me for a copy 
of the instructions to the Committee on 
Revision of By-laws, (page 371 of Robert’s 
Parliamentary Law) I will be glad to send 
this information to them. As I have told 
you many times before, the restrictions im- 
posed upon amending ordinary amend- 
ments, proposed to By-laws, do not apply 
to amending a revised set of By-laws sub- 
mitted by a Committee on Revision. And, 
on the other hand, every requirement of 
the By-laws for their amendment must be 
strictly complied with the same as if the 
amendment had been proposed by a mem- 
ber instead of by a committee. When you 
simply amend an article or section of your 
By-laws, you change that one or two pro- 
visions in your By-laws, but when a Society 
appoints a Committee on Revision of the 
By-laws, that in itself is sufficient notice 
that the Committee may submit an entire 
set of By-laws and members should be pre- 
pared for any kind of change in every one 
of the articles of your By-laws. 

Please do not write to your Parliamen- 
tarian and ask her to take your old By- 
laws, “CORRECT THEM” and give you a 
draft of any and all changes to be made. 
I do not have the time to write out sets of 
By-laws for you, and if I would do it for 
one, I would have to do it for all. I will 
correct your old By-laws and send them 
back to you and they should be turned over 
to your Committee on Revision of the By- 
laws for their careful consideration. From 
this time on, your Parliamentarian will be 
obliged to send back to you, your copies of 
By-laws written in longhand. When you 
are simply amending your By-laws, send 
me a copy of your present By-laws. I pre- 
fer to have a copy of your By-laws at hand 
rather than to have you quote certain parts 
of your By-laws to me. When you have ap- 
pointed a Committee on Revision and you 
send me a copy of the newly revised set of 
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By-laws, do not send me a copy of your old 
By-laws, as I have no time for comparison 
and the old set of By-laws are not pending 
and will not be taken into consideration. 

When the “Revision” is presented to the 
Chapter for adoption, each Article may be 
amended, if so desired, by a majority vote, 
and when no further amendments are pro- 
posed, the Regent puts the question on 
adopting the newly revised set of By-laws 
as “a substitute” for the existing By-laws 
and this will take a two-thirds vote. Do 
not take a vote on adopting the separate 
Articles or Sections! Be very sure that you 
have a provision in your By-laws for 
amending them—“If no provision is made 
in the By-laws for their amendment, they 
may be amended at any meeting, by a vote 
of the majority of the entire membership 
without notice being given of the proposed 
amendment; or they may be amended at 
any regular meeting by a two-thirds vote; 
provided the amendment was submitted in 
writing at the previous meeting, or they 
may be amended at a special meeting by a 
two-thirds vote, provided the call for the 
meeting contained a copy of the proposed 
amendment with notice that it was to be 
offered. In other words, THE MEMBERS 
must have a fair notice of the proposed 
change in the By-laws.” (Robert’s Parlia- 
mentary Law, Page 368.) 

Do not allocate in your Chapter By-laws 
too much power to your Executive Board. 
I have noted—in a rumber of cases—that 
Chapters prescribe a ruling, in their pro- 
vision for amending their by-laws—that: 
“Amendments to By-laws must have the 
endorsement of the Executive Board before 
they may be presented to the Chapters.” 
This is a very restrictive measure and cer- 
tainly limits the rights and privileges of a 
member. All the power for amending the 
By-laws is within the hands of the Executive 
Board. Each and every member in good 
standing have certain rights and privileges, 
and have a right to propose and to debate 
any question that teleoes to the objects of 
the Society, provided that debate is not 


prevented by two-thirds vote; also, to vote Faithiully yours, 
on all questions before the Society; to hold ; Aruine B. N. Moss oh Se 
office; and to present their views to a com (Mrs. John Trigg Moss), — 
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they request a hearing of the Committce. 
The above is according to Robert. 

In some organizations, Chairmen of Com- 
mittees, APPOINTED by the President may 
become members of the Executive Board. 
But in the National By-laws of the N. S. 
D. A. R. there is a Provision prescribed to 
the effect that all officers must be elected! 
So, when listing the officers of your Chapter _ 
in your Chapter By-laws, do not include the 
Chairmen of your Committees! That would | 
be in conflict with your National Ruling. 

The new By-laws go into effect as soon as 
adopted, unless some provision to the con- 
trary is adopted by the Society previous to, 
or simultaneously with, the adoption of the 
new By-laws. For instance, if the new By- 
laws omitted Directors, the moment the new | 
By-laws were adopted the present Directors __ 
would be legislated out of office. So when 
you adopt your amendments be very sure : 
that you are prescribing exactly what you 
want and do not discover, immediately — 
after adoption of By-laws that you have 
done something you did not intend to do. 

The question comes often—“May an _ 
amendment to the By-laws be reconsid- — 
ered?” Yes—A DEFEATED AMEND.- 
MENT may be reconsidered! And it only 
takes a majority vote to reconsider a de- 
feated amendment! Robert says, “An af- , 
firmative vote on this motion cannot be 
reconsidered”—which of course means that _ 
a negative vote can be reconsidered. 

A By-law cannot be said to be illegal 


unless it conflicts with the Constitution of 


the National Society or some State or Na- | 
tional law and your Chapter has a perfect 
right to adopt a By-law requiring a vote of 
three-fourths of the membership to amend _ 
its By-laws—but such a provision would be _ 
very unwise. In large Ch i 
almost impossible to secure a majority of _ 
the membership, in attendance at a meeting. _ 
Every Chapter should have a set of By- 
laws, and every member is entitled to have - 
and to hold—all her own, a copy of her ¥ 
Chapter’s set of By-laws. 


S. D. A. R. 


Parliamentarian, N. 
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Genealogical Department 


By Lue REYNOLDS SPENCER 
Genealogical Editor 


eee Lf " Note: All letters pertaining to this department should be addressed to the 
; Genealogical Editor, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Peds ha ‘Sima letters should be addressed to 713 19th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


geet ag and reality played the lead- 
ing role in the development of the mid- 
dle west of which Nebraska is a part. Less 
than fifty years after Columbus discovered 
America, Coronado and his Spaniards from 
the region of the Rio Grande sought the 
wonderful lands far across the plains 
“where rivers were six miles wide and in 
which were fishes as big as horses. In this 
land of the Quivera the King slept under 
a great tree with golden bells on_ its 
branches which made music as they swung 
to and fro in the winds that always blew” 

Instead, Coronado found only Indian 
villages of grass huts and “hump-backed 
cattle” which he graphically described in 
his report to the King of Spain. 

These were the first white men to visit 
the Kansas-Nebraska plains. 

They were followed by Spanish and 
French explorers among whom were the 
Mallett brothers from Canada who reached 
the forks of the river they called the 
Platte. In 1803 the Louisiana Purchase 
from Napoleon Bonaparte of France was 
made by President Thomas Jefferson for 
about three cents per acre. He commis- 
sioned Captain Meriwether Lewis and Cap- 
tain William Clarke and a party to explore 
this region. 

Linked with the history and traditions of 
those days are Manuel Lisa, the Astorian 
Fur Traders of the American Fur Company, 
the Expedition of Major Stephen H. Long 
who gave this region a bad name. 

Next came the missionaries, Reverend 
Moses Merrill and his wife Eliza Wilcox; 
Father DeSmet, well beloved by the In- 
dians; John C. Fremont, the Pathfinder; 
Major Frank North and the Pioneer scouts; 
“Buffalo Bill” Cody and others. 

Thousands of emigrants crossed the 
plains over the Oregon, The California, the 
Mormon and The Denver trails, some in 
quest of gold, others seeking a haven from 
religious persecution. This was followed 
by the Pony Express: and the building of 


the first trans-continental railroad, the 
Union Pacific, all of which gave to Ne- 
braska a leading role in The Winning of 
the West. 

The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion have commemorated these historic 
people and places in the names of many 
of their chapters such as Quivera, Point 
of Rock, Bonneville, Niobrara, Oregon 
Trail, Fort Kearney, Sioux Lookout, 37th 
Star, Fontenelle, Katahdin, Kithihaki, Gen- 
eral George A. Custer, Twin Cottonwood 
and others of local significance. 

With the signing of the Free Homestead 
law*by President Lincoln on May 20, 1862, 
the real development of Nebraska began. 
Homestead Number 1, patented by Daniel 
Freeman of Gage County, is now a National 
Park. 

At the close of the Civil War, settlers 
flocked to Nebraska and on March 7, 1864 
the state was admitted to the Union and 
became the 37th Star on the American Flag. 

Nebraska has 48 Chapters of the Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Facilities for genealogical re- 
search are limited to the Omaha and the 
Lincoln Public Libraries, the Nebraska 
State Historical Society Library and gen- 
ealogical sections in many town libraries. 
The Lue R. Spencer Traveling Library, 
established in 1921 and named for its 
founder, comprises volumes valued at 
$3000, secured through purchase and gifts. 
It affords assistance to the many genealog- 
ically hungry in the various localities 
visited. Many chapters boast of complete 
files (166 volumes) of the D. A. R. lineage 
books, and all deeply regret the discon- 
tinuance of its publication for in many 
cases these are the only available sources 
of genealogical information. 

In our D. A. R. Library are histories of 
various counties in Nebraska, Tales of the 
Oregon Trail; Lancaster County Marri- 
3-1938 by the Genealogical Ree- 
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Church of Kearney; Records of First Meth- 


odist Episcopal Church of North Platte; 
Trinity Parish, Omaha; Douglas County 
Pioneers and Bible Records; Spring Bank 
Monthly Meetings; Nebraska and Midwest 
Genealogical Records, 16 volumes; Ne- 
braska Historical Society Collections, 26 
volumes; Pioneer Reminiscences by D. A. 
R.; Histories of Nebraska, 5 volumes, by 
A. E. Sheldon, from which much of this 
historical information is gleaned. 


* * * 


(Queries 


Queries must be typed double spaced on 
separate slips of paper and limited to two 
queries (a) and (b) of not more than sixty 
words each. Add name and address on same 
line following last query. Queries conform- 
ing to above requirements will be published 
as soon as space is available. 

The purpose of this section of the Genea- 
logical Department is mutual assistance to 
those seeking information on same or re- 
lated families. 

Correspondence regarding former queries 
cannot be answered by this department since 
no information is available prior to June, 
1938, after which date all is published. 


I-41. (a) Tucker-Shobe.—James Monroe 
Tucker (1808-89) came from Culpeper County, 
Virginia, to Warren County, Kentucky, in 1827; 
married 1831, in Warren County, Elizabeth Shobe, 
daughter of Jacob Shobe (1781-1827) and Chlorah 
(Clorey) Stookey (1783-1857). His brother 
William Fountain (Fontaine) Tucker (1804-35), 
came before 1827. Who were their parents, grand- 
parents, names, dates, where from and any in- 
formation. 

(b) Stookey-Ford.—William F. Tucker mar- 
ried Nancy Jameson and had issue: Monroe M., 
James T. and William M. Was James M. Tucker’s 
mother a Ford? If so, want Ford data. Want 
name of wife of Abraham Stookey (Stucker), 
(Chlorah’s father) and her parents’ names; also 
full name of wife of Jacob Stookey (Abraham’s 
father), where they resided, dates and any infor- 
mation. Did they have Revolutionary service? 
Mrs. J. V. Hardcastle, Route 1, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 

jJ-41. (a) Waring-Wood.—Wanted names of 
parents and lineage with dates of birth, marriage 
and death, of Benjamin T- Waring, born prob- 
ably Marlborough, Massachusetts, 1794; removed 
to Marlborough, New York, about 1800. Drummer 
Boy in War of 1812; later lived in Brooklyn, New 
York; died 1871; married, as his second wife, Ann 
Wood of New York City. 

(b) Wood.—Wanted information concerning 
parentage of Ann Wood, wife of Benjamin T. 
Waring, with dates of birth and death. Patia 
Havens L’Hommedieu, Port Washington, New 
York. 

Rh 41. (a) Lee.—Levi Lee probably of Vir- 
~~ later to New Jersey, born ca. 1770, married 
liaabeth sons John, Levi 
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thaniel, William; daughters Polly, Betsy, Sarah, 
Nancy. Was he son of Levi, born 1748, Virginia, 
who may have been the Levi, 1790, of Gates 
County, North Carolina. 

(b) Paul-Matlock.—William Paul, born 2 
Feb. 1807; died 29 July 1872; married 23 Apr. 
1829, Sarah Matlock, born 29 Feb. 1810; died 25 
July 1849. They resided in Illinois and Twin 
Mound, Kansas. Children: Francis G., Elenor, 
Mellvina, Mary Ann, Coryann, William J., Sarah 
Elesibeth, Wesley, Clarinda, Eliza, James A, 
Emma-Amelia, Rachel-Caro line. Paul and Mat- 
lock ancestry desired. Mrs. May Hart Smith, 202 
West G Street, Ontario, California. 

J-’41. Harnett.—Wanted the name of husband 
and children of Mary Harnett who lived in or near 
Baltimore in 1788. This family had charge of a 
Tavern at Berkeley Springs, Virginia, during a 
part of the Revolutionary period. A daughter, 
Ann, was born in or near Baltimore in or about 
1788; in 1796 at McKeesport, Pennsylvania, mar- 
ried John Spier, former Baltimore merchant. Mrs. 
B. B. Montgomery, 224 W. Main St., Grove City, 


a. 

j-41. (a) Thornton.—Wanted ancestry of Wil- 
liam Thornton of Virginia, who settled in Wilkes 
County, Georgia, and served in Revolution. Was 
granted land in Franklin County, Georgia, in 1784 
for Revolutionary service. Served under Colonel 
Elijah Clarke. His daughter, Mary, married 
Themas Gresham, who is mentioned in his will, 
inv. 1800. Estate divided in 1809. Wish birth, 
marriage and death dates. 

(b) Wish name and ancestry of William Thorn- 
ton’s wife—birth and death dates—names of chil- 
dren. Mrs. B. J. Baskin, 204 East Ninth Street, 
Cameron, Texas. 

J-°41. Baldwin.— Which Abner Baldwin, father 
or brother of Anna Baldwin, of Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, served in the Revolution? Anna Baldwin 
married Thaddeus Landon son of David and Chloe 
Landon, both buried in South Hero, Vermont. 
They moved from Connecticut to South Hero, 
Vermont, about 1795, their fourth child Jesse Lan- 
don being born in South Hero in 1796. Mrs. Ray 
R. Allen, South Hero, Vermont. 

jJ-41. (a) Valentine.—Wanted information 
concerning the parentage of Charles Valentine, 
born March 28, 1791, Monmouth County, New 
Jersey. His first wife was Elizabeth Borden. 

(b) Was his father John of Upper Freehold 
Township, Monmouth County, who mentions chil- 
dren Charles, George, John, Mariah, in his will 
probated November 1809? Mrs. Edward L. Lam- 
bert, 732 Sixth Street, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

J-41. Cullum.—Wanted information on Wil- 
liam Cullum who served in the Tenth Virginia 
Line, Continental Line. Ancestry, immediate 
family, descendants. What connection with John 
Peter Callum of South Carolina and his brother 
in Mississippi? Mary Caroline Rogers, 109 Par- 
sonage Street, Bennettsville, South Carolina. 

J-°41. (a) Roe-Argo.—Betsy (Elizabeth) Roe, 
married John Argo, born North Carolina, Ran- 
dolph County. They moved to McMinnville, Ten- 
nessee. Who were parents of Betsey and John. 

(b) Hawley.—Who were wife and children of 
John Hawley, Addison County, Vermont. Did he 
move. to Perry County, Indiana? Did he have 
Revolutionary service? Mrs. C. H. Sturtz, 3014 
East 6th ‘Street, Kansas City, macetmeel 
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jJ-41. (a) Curtis-Spencer.— Wanted ancestry 
of Moses Curtis, born July 7, 1792, wife Deborah 
Spencer, born December 30, 1795, married 1813 at 
Brunswick, Maine, supposed to have been born 
there. Both buried at Pleasant Grove Church, 
Marion County, Ohio. Children: Mary and Joseph, 
twins, Echabod, Moses, Samuel, Laton, Abigail 
Margaret, John, Daniel and Deborah. Samuel mar- 
ried Elizabeth Tyler, daughter Timothy Tyler, 
lived near Mansfield, Ohio. 

(b) Hazelet-Loller.—Information of ancestry 
and descendants of James Hazelet, wife Mary, born 
Pennsylvania, died and buried near Cadiz, Harri- 
son County, Ohio. Children: John, Robert, Mary, 
Benjamin, James, George (?) perhaps others. 
Benjamin October 18, 1838, married Margaret 
Lowler (Loller) born May 25, 1822, Pennsylvania, 
Cumberland County. Married Harrison County, 
Ohio, but moved to Ashland County, Ohio; near 
Jolloway. Want information on Loller family. 
Mrs. George A. Cunningham, 3324 Monte Vista 
Boulevard, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

J--41. Hogg.—Stephen Hogg, Gloucester 
County, Virginia, 1790 U. S. Census, want name 
and address of any descendants or brothers’ de- 
scendants. Mr. Raymond S. Hogue, 710 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Orlando, Florida. 

jJ-41. (a) Townsend-Green.—Parentage 


wanted of Abigail Townsend, born March 3, 1773, . 


died 1853, married October 30, 1791, Peter Green, 
born July 25, 1772, Southfield, Orange County, 
New York. They moved about 1810-15 to Hunter- 
don County, New Jersey, where they are buried. 
Of their eleven children the 7th was Peter Green, 
born February 20, 1806, Southfield, New York, 
married 1846, in Hunterdon County, New Jersey, 
Esther (Miller) Farley. 

(b) Baker.—Wanted parents of Lydia, second 
wife of Henry Baker, baptised New York, Septem- 
ber 26, 1660, as Henricus de Backer (son of Jaco- 
bus de Backer, married New York 1655, Margaret 
Stuyvesant, half-sister of Governor Peter). Henry 
Baker resided Elizabeth, New Jersey, 1676, died 
there February 4, 1734. Ist wife Susanna, daugh- 
ter of John Weinans. Eleven children: Eleventh, 
Hannah, married Enoch Miller, who died West- 
field, New Jersey, 1756. Mrs. Esther Miller Gra- 
ham, 595 Madison Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

j-41. (a) Lee-Allen.—Information concern- 
ing father and grandfather of Fanny Bell Lee and 
Mary Bell Allen, sisters, of Danville, Kentucky. 
Have in my possession letters written by these 
sisters to their uncle, J. Montgomery Bell of Bowl- 
ing Green, Missouri. 

(b) Collins.—Information concerning James 
Collins, born in Orange County, Virginia, in 1755, 
served in the Revolutionary War and died in 
March 1823. Mrs. Claude Maxwell, 706 West 
State Street, Vandalia, Missouri. 

jJ-°41. Gaumer.—Dates and ancestors of 
Charles Gaumer or Gomer, of Wellersburg, Penn- 
sylvania. A daughter Hanna was born April 6, 


1824. A son John was married September 3, 1848, 


at Wellersburg to Delilah Kennell. Mrs. W. Weni- 
ger, 1010 North 29th Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 
jJ-41. (a) Bannister.—Wanted information 
or names of parents of Nancy Phoebe Bannister 
of Foster, Rhode Island, born about 1795 to 1800. 
Married George Pray, of Killingly, Connecticut. 
It is thought she was the daughter of John Ban- 
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nister, Esq., of Newport, Rhode Island, who died | 
November 28, 1807. 
(b) Dutton.—Wanted the name of the wife — 
of Thomas Franklin Dutton of Augusta, Maine. _ 
Also his father’s name, which is thought was 
Samuel who served in the Revolution. Thomas | 
was born about 1800. Mrs. William J. Haelsen, 58 = 
Homewood Avenue, North Providence, Rhode 
Island. 
J--41. (a) MceCumber-Davis.—Nehemiah Me- 
Cumber (Macomber) married to Charlotte Davis 
by Reverend Samuel Stillman, 5-15-1796. (p. — 
164 Boston marriages, vol. 30). Was she con- 
nected with T. A. Davis, Boston silversmith of = 
1820's? Wedding silver of daughter, Charlotte 
Miller Macomber Gibbs, my great-grandmother =| 
was made by him. Davis ancestry, birth records _ 
and Revolutionary records desired. She died in © 
Boston (?) after 1823. va 
(b) Laws.—James Laws, Jr., born 3-12-1741/2, | 
Billerica, Massachusetts, son of James Laws and > 
Eunice Hosley (Horsley) married Anne Dan- | 
forth 2-7-1765, of Westminister, Worcester County, Sed 
Massachusetts. Did James Jr. serve in Revolu- a 
tionary War? Is he the James Jr. only original 
member of Ashburnham Light Infantry, who ys 
served 1814? Laws and Hosley ancestry, birth — 
records, and proof of Revolutionary and 1814 A 
service desired, Mrs. F. 1. Vandercook, 439 Taylor | 
Avenue, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 
J-41. (a) Harris. Want names and other in- 
formation of Revolutionary soldier Thomas Harris 
—his son Jesse « Harris 1812 soldier who a 


Virginia, and who married William Horn and | 
moved to Indiana. 4 
-(b) Horn.—Want any information of William 
Horn born 1804, son of Sarah (?) Horn, both 
born in Virginia. Mrs. Perry P. Coon, Princeton, 
Missouri. 
J-'41. (a) Tucker.—Wanted ancestry of Little 
berry Tucker, born Virginia in 1768, died Hancock __ 
County, Georgia, February 13, 1841, married 
Pricilla Collier or Cotton. i 


perhaps had brothers Benjamin and Thomas, also 
a sister who married Benjamin Hughs. 

(b) Whitehead.—Wanted ancestry of Bird 
Whitehead, born January 17, 1799, North Carolina, 
died December 18, 1828, Hancock County, Georgia, 
married Ann Collier or Cotton Tucker, born Oc- 
tober 13, 1796, Hancock County, Georgia, died 
December 12, 1868, Warren County, Georgia. 
Children: Martha Pitt Whitehead, Elizabeth B.. 
and Frances Williamson Whitehead. Bird White- 
head had two brothers—Isaac and Steven or 


George. Mrs. C. Findlay Irwin, Sandersville, 
Georgia. 
Wanted 


(a) Randolph-Thornton. 
ancestry of Willoughby Randolph, born 1766 in 
Norfolk County, Virginia. Mother's name Mary 

-. Had brother Giles and sister Love, who mar- 
ried William Cannon. Willoughby married 
Frances Thornton, daughter of William and Pris- 
cilla Thornton. They lived and died near Jones- 
ville, Virginia. Had sons William, James and 
Brooks. Sons came to Illinois in 1830. 

(b) Overturf-De Bolt.—Wanted ancestry of 
Simon Overturf, born about 1750. Did he come 
from Holland or England? Married Mary DeBolt, 
French descent, in Pennsylvania. Lived in Fay- 
ette County, Pennsylvania, I think, before moving 
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to Licking County, Ohio. Simon died in 1819. 
Had children, Solomon, Elizabeth, George, Eli, 
Simon, Nanerva, Orpha, Jeramiah, Mariah and 
William Martin Overturf. Mrs. Charles Ran- 
dolph, 433 South Kensington Avenue, La-Grange, 
Illinois. 

j-41. (a) Glenn.—-Wanted names and dates 
of birth, marriage and death of parents and of 
the wife of James Glenn, a Revolutionary soldier 
of Fayette Township, Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania. Died before 7-1-1829. Had seven 
children: Son James, daughters, Jane Roseberry, 
Margaret McElroy, Elizabeth Porter, Isabella 
McElroy, Mary Walker, and Lydia Erwin. 

(b) Porter-Kerr.—Wanted names, dates of 
birth, marriage and death, of parents of James 
Kerr (1-28-1733; 2-25-1825) and wife Elizabeth 
Porter Kerr (6-22-1742; 2-4-1828). Married and 
lived near Brandywine, Pennsylvania, until 1793-4, 
when they settled near Monongahela where they 
died. James had a brother Joseph and a sister 
Hannah. Children: Joseph, James David, Mar- 
garet Taylor, Rebekah, Martha Washington K. 
Bell, Hannah Wayne K. McVey. Mrs. Albert J. 
Caven, Gering, Nebraska. 

(a) Harper-Williams.—W illiam Harper 
(James 1, John 2) born Nodeles Island near 
Boston, Massachusetts, September 14, 1729, mar- 
ried Margaret Williams at Albany, New York, 
April 13, 1760. She was born Philadelphia Feb- 
ruary 1740; he died 1817, Milford, New York. 
Want data of wife and list of children of this 
marriage. (b) Archibald Harper (James 1, 
John 2, Col. John 3) born Cherry Valley, New 
York, June 14, 1764, Revolutionary soldier-, mar- 
ried and had one son before 1790. Want data of 
his wife and children. 

Harper-Mortimer.--William Harper, 
born near Boston, Massachusetts, 1730, married 
Lady Mortimer. He died Milford, New York, 
1817. Their daughter Johanna Harper married 
John I. Miller. Want data of Lady Mortimer 
and list of children of this marriage. Mrs. Abram 
Burdick, 90 Elm Street, Oneonta, New York. 

J--41. Harwood-Fletcher.—Wanted parents of 
Amy (7?) wife of James Fletcher. He died 
Brunswick County, Virginia, will dated 1733. 
Joseph and Philip Harwood, Sussex County, Vir- 
ginia, executors. Was Amy their sister? The 
name Amy is in many generations of the Har- 
wood family. John Fletcher, her son, was god- 
father for Amy, daughter of Philip Harwood, 
1745. A Harwood son, Nathan, named Fletcher. 
Miss E. C. Wilkins, Star Route, Roanoke Rapids, 
North Carolina. 

J-41. (a) Garret.—- Wanted parentage of 
Judith Garret, born in Atlanta, Georgia. Also 
place of death in Missouri. Married to Allen 
McCreery June 1827 and moved to Missouri. 
Allen McCreery was born September 3, 1803, in 
Kentucky. Children: Margaret, Julia, Jane, 
Evaline, John, Elijah, Charles, Allison, Mary. 

(b) McCreary. Wanted parentage of John 
Adam McCreary, Sr. Son, John Adam Me- 
Creary, Jr., born 1772, Barnwell District, South 
Carolina. Married Mary Odem. Their children: 
John Adam III, born 1802 South Carolina. Mar- 
ried Mary Odem. Their children: John Adam III, 
born 1802 South Carolina; Joseph Hartwell, born 
July 25, 1803, South Carolina; Mary, born 1800, 
South Carolina: ‘Senwel, born : Elijah, born 
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January 15, 1818. Mrs. John O. Pfahl, 688! 
South Catalina Street, Los Angeles, California. 

j-41. Hawkins.—Want parentage of William 
Hawkins, born in 1773, married Lucy Merritt, 
born in 1774. She was the daughter of Michael 
Merritt and his wife Lucy Chittenden (Major 
William Chittenden, first settler of Guilford, Con- 
necticut). William Hawkins died at Georgia, 
Vermont, October 1, 1810, age 37 years. Lucy 
Merritt, his wife, died in Georgia, Vermont, Oc- 
tober 11, 1855, age 81 years. Anna Hawkins 
Smith, 98 Blossom Street, Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts. 

jJ-41. (a) Coston.—Ebenezer Coston (1) re- 
ported in New York State papers and family tra- 
ditions to have been a scout in the French and 
Indian wars, going to and from Canada on snow- 
shoes; was a long time in the army. Would 
like to confirm this service to the colonies, and his 
discharge from service as a Minute-man in 1778. 
Document in Pension Bureau, Washington, records 
this enlistment. 

(b) Ebenezer Coston.—-(2) born in London- 
derry, Connecticut, in 1765, said to have died in 
Lysander, New York. Served in Commander-in- 
Chief's Guard. Search by one of his descendants 
failed to lecate the grave in cemetery at Lysander. 
Does any one know whether his grave has been 
found and marked? Mrs. G. V. L. Cady, 311 


- South Wisner Street, Jackson, Michigan. 


41. (a) Newcombe.— Want information of 
Abigail Newcombe who lived in Warren, Ohio, in 
1819, and at that time she was 89 years ‘old. She 
was the grandmother of Sarah Sibley of Bridgeton, 
New Jersey. I have a letter written by her in 
that year to my great-grandmother, the above 
Sarah Sibley. However I find no trace of her in 
the family history. 

(b) MeMullen.—Wanted information of a 
McMullen family who went from Maryland to 
Kentucky. Perhaps Daniel McMullen (son of 
John (?) went to Mt. Vernon, Indiana, first and 
married Sophia Butler of Eastern Shore, Mary- 
land. Later moved to Louisville, Kentucky. A 
given name in the McMullen family was Marietta. 
Daniel had a sister who married a Webster of 
Maryland. Another sister married a Jarbow. 
Mrs. M. A. Burnett, The Cedars, Hendersonville, 
North Carolina. 

j-41. Herbert.—Wanted information in re- 
gard to Bridget Herbert who lived in Middletown, 
New Jersey, in 1673. Maiden name, first name 
of her husband and port of entry into this 
country. Catherine A. Newton, 2450 39th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Jj- "41. (a) Joyner-Joiner-Cartwright.— Want 
name of parents, with Revolutionary service, of 
Lyttleton Joyner, born North Carolina, in West 
Tennessee Militia, War of 1812, Captain Hamil- 
ton’s Company Infantry. Tradition is Lyttleton 
Joyner’s wife was Parthenia, daughter of Peter 
Cartwright member Council of Safety, North 
Carolina. Will appreciate proof, wife’s name, and 
all available dates on either family. 

(b) Scott-Nelson-Burnsides.—-Want name of 
father of William Milton Scott, born South Caro- 
lina, 1794, moved to St. Clair County, Alabama, 
1818, married Anna Scott, born 1799. Father 
was Revolutionary soldier. Desire dates, wife's 
name, and Revolutionary Service of parents of 
John Nelson and wife, Nancy Burnsides, Hills- 
boro, Orange County, North Carolina, Daughter 
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Jane, born 1826, married Patrick Scott. 
E. Finch, 507 Pine Bluff Street, 
kansas. 

jJ-41. (a) Wood-Grayson.—Wanted infor- 
mation of William Wood of Albemarle County, 
Virginia, and Sarah, his wife. What was her 
maiden name? Their children: John, Isaac, 
William, Anny, Abner, Richard, Sukey, and 
Jesse. Isaac, born 1741, married Susanna, daugh- 
ter of Captain William Grayson of Albemarle, in 
1763. Who was the father of Captain William 
Grayson? 

(b) Winn-Johnston.—Who were the parents 
of Jesse Durrett Winn, born 1752, of Caroline 
County, Virginia, later of Kentucky. His first 
wife, Catherine, daughter of Stephen Johnston. 
Also, who were the parents of this Stephen Johns- 
ton, and what Johnston family were they—their 
origin. Virginia Stewart, 300 East 40th Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

jJ-41. Adams.—Hannah Adams married at 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, February 4, 1708, 
James Holden, born 1685, died 1769. Hannah’s 
brothers were Charles, Aaron and Thomas, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Hence she was not 
the Hannah born to John Adams and Hannah 
Bent of Sudbury in 1688, as assumed by some. 
What was the birthplace of Hannah, whose 
brothers were Charles, Aaron and Thomas? Her- 
bert Bebb, 1652 West 102nd Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

jJ-41. Provence-Province.—Wanted informa- 
tion of the family of David Provence (lawyer) son 
of John Stewart and Lydia Finch Provence (his 
first cousin), born November 1827, near Madison, 
Indiana, and died November 1874, Strother, South 
Carolina. His paternal ancestor, Jean Provence 
(son of a French nobleman) settled in Pennsyl- 
vania. His first wife was Miss Stewart and second 
wife, Miss Finch. Mrs. Ethel G. Rabb, Melrose, 
Florida. 

jJ-41. (a) Farwell-Smith.—Calvin Farwell, 
born 1762, married 1789 Sally Smith. Moved to 
Chesterfield, N. H. Children: Luther, Levina and 
Leonard. The children married in Livingston 
Co., N. Y. Where and when were they born? 
Where did Calvin die, and who were the parents 
of Sally Smith? 


Mrs. J. 
Malvern, Ar- 


> 


By my bed, 

Dingy, small, and old and worn— 
With its pages thumbed and torn, 
Held together by a thread. 


1800 is the date 
Scrawled upon its cover when 


Abba was a girl of ten, 


Small, beribboned and sedate. 


Here’s an old daguerreotype 
In the middle of the book. 
It is priceless! Won't you look: ? 
Grandpa Henry with his pipe! 


Abba’s Bible 


BY LOUISE MOSS MONTGOMERY 


ao. Old and worn with time and tears, 
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(b) Clement-Knapp. — Samuel Clement 
(Clemons), born 1772, Northbridge, Mass. His _ 
parents Samuel and Elizabeth (Knapp) Clemons 
moved to Croyden, N. H. What became of 
them? Samuel, Jr., married Ruth Hibbard, | 
daughter of David and Leah (Cronkhite) Hib- 
bard and settled at Pompey Hill, N. Y. Who 
were the parents of Elizabeth Knapp? Mrs. Frank 
Farwell, Coldwater, Michigan. rar 

41. (a) Fuller-Colburn-Shattuck.——Data 
of Joseph Fuller, who married, Hartford, Ver- r 
mont, July 1, 1821, Sarah Colburn. Had daughter 
Sarah Ann, born July 23, 1824, married Hartford, 
Vermont, October 20, 1844, Alonza Shattuck. 

(b) Ashley-Wight.—Data of Lemuel Ashley, 
died Barnard, Vermont, March 11, 1799, age 58, | 
married Wrentham, Massachusetts, September 21, 
1763, Olive (5) Wight. Mrs. Franklin N. Rogers, 
co North River Road, Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. 

j--41. (a) Mitchell.—Harford County, Mary- 
land. Were James (born 1752) and Martha, or 
Kent (born 1743) and Hannah, the parents of 
Hannah who married Thomas Chesney ca. 1806. _ 
Chesney Family records say “Hannah Mitchell _ 
sister of Kent Mitchell wealthy bachelor of | 
Baltimore”. In 1776 James had a son Kent. 

(b) Bradford.—W illiam Bradford-Flora 
Bradford born 1822, said to descend from Gover- 
nor William Bradford through a William in each 
generation. Want dates of birth and death for 
each. Last known William went to Washington 
State. Opal Alyce Beedle, 1045 Garfield, So. 
Pasadena, California. > 

jJ-°41. (a) Allen.—Wanted ancestry of Jemima 
Allen, born March 18th in Kentucky. Married | 
Alford Davenport Oliphint and moved to a plan- | 
tation in Mississippi, near Lexington. Later re- 
moved to San Augustine County, Texas. Died ‘ 
there January 9, 1835. 

(b) Oliphint.—Wanted ancestry of Robert 
oa born February 19, 1771, died August — 

1841. Lived in Kentuc ack. but probably 
in Virginia, 
Augustine, Texas. 
wife, Abigail, born July 1, 1783, died July 12, 
1841, in San Augustine, Texas. Mrs. C. T. Hock- 
meyer, 1205 Markhull Street, Houston, Texas. 


> 


Here’s another! Abba when 
Weighted bodily with years— 
Proud and precious, even then! 


Abbe’s Bible by my bed, 
56 With the mark of centuries 
Clinging to its yellowed leaves—_ 
Obviously loved and read. 


Let me handle it with care, 
With a reverential touch. 
If I hold it very much 
It will crumble into air! 
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All night a savage wind attacked this hill; 
The earth was torn by bullet-drops of rain; 
But now hot sunbeams, pressing leaves, distil 
Perfume of laurel. In their free domain, 
Where bluegrass flows across a mountain-side, 
Red cattle graze. Our land is deified 
By its own beauty; over distant woods, 
The rambling farms, a peaceful spirit 
broods. 


Up the old hill to his old home, at last, 
On acres he had given for the town, 
He climbed, from far green uplands of the 
past. 
I sdw him later, pacing up and down— 
A bronzed, hard-muscled man, by freedom 
wrought, 
Patrolling borders of portentous thought; 
Or poised, in light and shadow, as though art 
Had carved him from a mountain’s marble 
heart. 


A crowd had gathered near him, unaware, 
For pageantry that his own thoughts pur- 


sued; 


The Mountain Patriot | 
BY LESLIE DYKSTRA 


Mages tty At the Unveiling of the Monument to William Peery, Volunteer in the Revolutionary 
Struggle, and Pioneer of the Settlement of Jeffersonville, Now Tazewell, Virginia 


The Stars and Stripes unfurled on gusty air, 
And Boy Scouts his rugged youth renewed. 

“Salute!”—So silvery rang their bugle call, 

It seemed to groove a shaft of granite, tall 
And eloquent of him whose valiant name 
Strikes music from a chord of chiseled flame. 


I whispered, “Sir, if Peery, himself, were here 
And knew how danger looms, as in his day, 
To folk, who still hold liberty most dear, 
What would that war-scarred, Christian 
soldier say?” 
His voice came low, and with supreme 
endeavor, 
As might a soul from anguished flesh dissever ; 
“A home worth having is worth striving for: 
If threatened, fight!—but make no trade of 
war. 


I saw the yellow capes of girls flash by 
Like golden plover, brief against the sky: 

I saw Anne Peery’s hands unveil a stone, 
And on that instant found the man was gone. 
Where he had stood, bemused by a bugle call, 
Was only a shaft of granite, bronzed and tall. 
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Delaware Signers of the Oath 
of Allegiance 
Registrar General, N. S. D. A. R. and Member of the Public Archives Commission of aia a 
(The Public Archives Commission of the State of Delaware granted the writer permission rs. 7 7 
to copy for publication their alphabetical file of the signers of the Oath of Allegiance in anak: a 
Delaware. Grateful acknowledgement is made of this courtesy) 
This important alphabetical list of the signers Crawford, William, June 30, 1778, Jas. Black, ar 
of the Oath of Allegiance in Delaware is continued N. C. Co., Del. Archives, Vol. II, p. 998. a 
from our September issue.—Eprtor’s Note.  Creery, William, Aug. 17, 1778, Del. Archives, Vol. a 
K Il, p. 997. 
ad Crips, Andrew, Aug. 15, 1778, Jno. Lea, N.C. Co, 
lst name in alphabetical order is signer. whos he Hist. Soc. of Del. 4 ae 
Date given is when he signed. Crips, Cornelius, Sept., 1784,Geo. Craghead, N.C. 
2nd name is Justice before whom he signed. Co., Del. Archives, Vol. II, p. 1003. “1 
Vouchers are so designated. Crips, Mathew, Aug. 15, 1778, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co., a’ 
N. C. Co. stands for New Castle Co., Delaware. Hist. Soc. of Del. — 
Del. Arch, stands for Delaware Archives. Croper, William, July 29, 1778, N. C. Co., Del. <5 
Refe Archives, Vol. II, p. 996. ea 
—— Crosley, John, Feb. 19, 1777, Caesar Rodney, Del. oe 
Del. Arch. File 160 contains original or photo- Archives, File 160. ! 
stat of all known Delawere lists. Crossan, Andrew, Jr., June 9, 1778, Evan Rice, r 
Del. Arch. Vol. 2, pages as indicated. N. C. Co., Del. Archives, Vol. II, p. 995. i‘ 
Historical Society of Delaware, Old Town Hall, Crossan, James, June 9. 1778, Evan Rice, N. J “wi 
Wilmington, Delaware, owns lists as indicated. Co., Del. Archives, Vol. II, p. 995. ae 
“Battle of Cooch’s Bridge” by Edward Crossan, Samuel, June 9. 1778, Evan Rice, N, 
Cooch, pub. 1940, contains Pencader Oath, so Co., Del. Archives, Vol. I, p. 995. Fi 
called because most of the signers lived in or (Crossan, John, Jan. 12, 1786, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co. 1% 
near Pencader Hundred, N. C. Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. ‘ 
American Jewish Historical Society, New 1 York Crouch, Benjamin, July 24, 1778, Wm. Allfree. a 
City, owns list as indicated. i Resa voucher, Jacob Caulk, N. C. Co., Hist. Soc. of 7 
Crouch, John, Aug. 7, 1778, Wm. 
Daniel Heath, N. C. Co., Hist. Soc. o 
(Continued ) Crouch, Levi, Aug. 8, 1778, Wm. Allfree, voucher, 
Cox, James, Feb. 22, 1777, Caesar Rodney, Del. Benja. Birce, N. C. Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. ot ae 
Archives, File 160. Crouch, Rich., July 30, 1778, Wm. Allfree, voucher, => 
Cox, John, Feb. 22, 1777, Caesar Rodney, Del. James Donohow, N. C. Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. , ie oe 
Archives, File 160. Crow, Thomas, Aug. 15, 1778, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co., “Gt % 
Coxe, John, Aug. 17, 1778, Geo. Craghead, N. C. *Hist. Soc. of Del. eral 
Co., Del. Archives, Vol. II, p. 997. Crow a Aug. 17, 1778, Del. Archives, Vol. f 


Cox, Thomas, Feb. 22, 1777, Caesar Rodney, 
Archives, File 160. 

Craig, Frederick, Sept. 18, 1781, Jno. Lea, N. C. 
Co., Del. Archives, Vol. I, p. 1001. 

Craig, Robert, Aug. 15, 1778, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co., 
Hist. Soc. of Del. 

Craig, William, June 29, 1778, Wm. Allfree, N. C. 
Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. 

Crampton, John, Oct. 1, 1779, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co., 
Del. Archives, Vol. II, p. 996. 

Crampton, Watkins, Aug. 17, 1778, Del. 
Vol. IL, p. 997. 

Crawford, Isaac, Jan. 14, 1786, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co., 
Hist. Soc. of Del. 

Crawford, Jno., June 29, 1778, Wm. Allfree, N. C. 
Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. 


Del. 


Archives, 


Crawford, John, Jr., June 29, 1778, Wm. Allfree, Culbertson, Thomas, June 9, 1778, Evan Rice, 
N. C. Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. N. C. Co., Del. Archives, Vol. II, p. 995. nae 
Crawford, Robert, June 16, 1778, Jas. Black, N.C. Culbertson, William, June 30, 1778, Joshua Clay-— “oa 
Co., Del. Archives, Vol. II, p. 998. ton, Del. Archives, Vol. Il, p. 997. Be, 
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II, p. 
Cruzan, ‘Toke: June 27, 1778, Wm. 
Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. 
Cruzen, Garret, June 27, 
Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. 
Cubberly, David, Feb. 22, 1777, 


1778, Wm. Allfree, N. C. 


Caesar Rodney, 


Del. Archives, File 160. 

Cubberly, James, Feb. 22, 1777, Caesar Rodney, 
Del. Archives, File 160. 

Cubbrloy, John, Feb. 22, 1777, Caesar Rodney, 
Del. Archives, File 160. 


Allfree, N.C. 


Culberson, Robert, Nov. 16, 1779, Evan Rice, N.C. | =! 


Co., Del. Archives, 


ton, N. C. Co., Vol. 2, p. 997. 


Vol. Il, p. 1001. 
Culbertson, Benjamin, June 30, 1778, Joshua Clay- — 
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Culbreth, William, Oct. 27, 1786, Nehemiah Tilton, 
Kent Co., Del. Archives, File 160. 

Culp, John, Feb. 22, 1777, Caesar Rodney, Del. 
Archives, File 160. 

Cumberland, Thos., a 29, 1778, Thos. James, 
N. C. Co., Pencader Oath. 

Cumberland, William, June 29, 1778, Thos. James, 
N. C. Co., Pencader Oath. 

Cummins, William, June 22, 1778, Thos. James, 
N. C. Co., Pencader Oath. 

Cuolaghan, Pattrick, June 30, 1778, Thos. James, 
N. C. Co., Pencader Oath. 


D 


Danly, Mickel, Aug. 8, 1778, Wm. Allfree, voucher, 
John Wallace, N. C Co., Del. Archives, 
File 160. 

Darby, Henry, June 29, nn Jas. Black, N. C. 
Co., Del. Archives, Vol. I p. 998. 

Daugherty, John, Aug. 19, Oi8, Robt. Bryan, 
voucher, Wm. McKinley, Del. Archives, File 160. 

Davan Kingsmill, Sept., 1784, Geo. Craghead, 
N. C. Co., Del. Archives, Vol. II, p. 1003. 

David, Benjamin, Aug. 1st, 1778, Wm. Allfree, 
voucher, John Richardson, N. C. Co., Hist. Soc. 
of Del. 

David, Eleazor, July 18th, 1778, Wm. Allfree, 
voucher, Ephraim Staats, N. C. Co., Hist. Soc. 


of Del. 

David, Thos., July 6, 1778, Thos. James, N. C. Co., 
Pencader Oath. 

David, Thomas, Aug. 1, 1778, Wm. 


Allfree, 
voucher, Hugh Egleson, N.C. Co., 
Del 


Hist. Soc. of 


Davidson, Alexander, Aug. 15, 1778, Jno. Lea, 
N. C. Co., Hist. Soc. of Del 

Davidson, James, June 30, 1778, Joshua Clayton, 
N. C. Co., Del. Archives, Vol. II, p. 997. 

Davidson, Robert, Jr., June 22, 1778, Jas. Black, 

C. Co., Del. Archives, Vol. Il, p. 998. 

Davies, Josiah, Aug. 17, 1778, Del. Archives, 
Vol. II, p. 997. 

Davies, William, Jr., Feb. 24, 1777, Caesar Rodney, 
Del. Archives, File 160. 

Davis, Abel, Oct. 24, 1778, Jas. Black, voucher, 
Jas. (Simson) N. C. Co., Del. Archives, Vol. 
II, p. 1000. 

Davis, Evan, June 22, 1778, Thos. James, N. C. 
Co., Pencader Oath. 

Davis, Isaac, July 1st, 1778, Peter Hyatt, N. C. 
Co., Del. Archives, Vol. Il, p. 997. 

Davis, Isaac, Oct. 18, 1784, John James, voucher, 
Isaac Grub, N. C. Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. 

Davis, Lewis, July 31, 1778, Wm. Allfree, voucher, 
Peter Rothwell, N. C. Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. 
Davis, Thomas, June 9th, 1778, Evan Rice, N. C. 

Co., Del. Archives, Vol. I, p. 995. 

Davis, Thomas, Oct. 4, 1782, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co., 
Del. Archives, Vol. II, p. 1002. 

Dawson, Edward, Feb. 23, 1777, Caesar Rodney, 
Del. Archives, File 160. 

— lasack, Aug. 8, 1778, Wm. Allfree, N. C. 

Hist. Soc. of Del. 
Pn, "Francis, Aug. 17, 1778, Del. Archives, Vol. 


Il, p. 997. 

Day, Joseph, Aug. 17, 1778, N. C. Co., Del. 
Archives, Vol. II, p. 997. 

Dayken, Thomas, "aly 18, 1778, Wm. Allfree, 
voucher, Edward Martin, N. C. Co., Hist. Soc. 
of Del. 
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Destons. Jacob, June 30, 1778, Wm. Allfree, 
N. Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. 
Deyn John, June 29, 1778, Wm. Allfree, 
C. Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. 
Pea. tad Joseph, June 30, 1778, Wm. Allfree, 
N. Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. 
Dean, John, Feb. 17, 1777, Caesar Rodney, Esq., 
Del. Archives, File 160. 
Dean, Samuel, Jan. 12, 1786, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co., 
Hist. Soc. of Del. 
Dean, Stephen, Feb. 17, 1777, Caesar Rodney, 
Esq., Del. Archives, File 160. 
Deery, John, June 26, 1778, 
Archives, Vol. II, p. 996. 
Delaplain, James, June 30, 1778, Geo. Latimer, 
Del. Archives, Vol. II, p. 999. 
Delaplain, N., June 12, 1778, Geo. Latimer, N. C. 
Co., Del. Archives, Vol. II, p. 999. 
Demar, Gallent, Oct. 27, 1786, Nehemiah Tilton, 
Kent Co., Del. Archives, File 160. 
Dempsy, Arthur, Jan. 14, 1786, Jno. Lea, N. C 
Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. 
Deney, Isaac, June 30, 1778, Wm. Allfree, N. C. 
Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. 
Deniston, Frances, Aug. 10, 1778, Geo. Craghead, 
N. C. Co., Del. Archives, Vol. II, p. 995. 
Denniston, Thomas, Aug. 19, 1778, Robt. Bryan, 
N. C. Co., Del. Archives, File 160. 
Denny, Richard, Aug. 15, 1778, Jno. Lea, N. C. 
Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. 
Denny, William, Oct. 27, 1786, Nehemiah Tilton, 
Kent Co., Del. Archives, File 160. 
Derickson, David, Jan. 12, 1786, Jno. Lea, N. C. 
Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. 
Derickson, Jacob, Jan. 14, 1786, Jno. Lea, N. C. 
Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. 
Derickson, Jas., Jan. 14, 1786, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co., 
Hist. Soc. of Del. 
Derickson, Joseph, Nov. 8, 1782, Del. 
Vol. I, p. 1002. 
Derickson, William, June 24, 1778, Geo. Latimer, 
a. © Co., Del. ‘Archives, Vol. II, p. 999. 
Dermont, John E., June 29, 1778, Jas. Black, 
N. C. Co., Del. "Archives, Vol. Il. p. 998. 
Devan, John, Nov. 18, 1782, Del. Archives, Vol. 
II, p. 1002. 
Devou, Frederick, Aug. 19, 1778, Robt. 
N. C. Co., Del. Archives, File 160. 
(Devou) , Isaac, Feb. 24, 1777, Caesar Rodney, Del. 
Archives, File 160. 

Dewidt, Luke, Feb. 23, 1777, Caesar Rodney, Del. 
Archives, File 160. 

Dickey, pa. Aug. 17, 1778, Del. 
Vol. II, p. 

Dickinson, Posi June 29, 1778, Wm. Allfree, 
N. C. Co., Hist. Soc. of De 

Dickison, Wm., June 18, 1782, Wm. McClay, N 
C. Co., Del. Archives, Vol. I, p. 1004. 

Dingee, Jacob, Jan. 14, 1786, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co., 
Hist. Soc. of Del. 

Dixon, Samuel, Jan. 14, 1786, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co., 
Hist. Soc. of Del. 

Dixon, Wm., Jr., Jan. 12, 1786, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co., 
Hist. Soc. of Del. 

Dockerday, John, Feb. 12, 1777, Caesar Rodney, 
Esq., Del. Archives, File 160. 

Dodd, Valentine, June 29, 1778, Thos. James, N 
C. Co., Pencader Oath. 

Dodd, William, Oct. 27, 1786, Nehemiah Tilton, 
Kent. Co., Del. Archives, File 160. 
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oe John, Aug. 19, 1778, Robt. Bryan, N. C. 
, Del. Archives, File 160. 

PR in Neal, Aug. 15, 1778, Jno. Lea, N. C. 
Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. 

Donaldson, David, Oct. 1st, 1779, Jno. Lea, N. C. 
Co., Del. Archives, Vol. II, p. 996. 

Dorral, Danel, July 18, 1778, Am. Allfree, voucher, 
Edward Martin, N. C. Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. 
Dorral, Jerimiah, July 18, 1778, "a Allfree, 
voucher, Edward Martin, N. C. , Hist. Soe. 

of Del. 

Dorral, Richard, July 18, 1778, Wm. Allfree, Edw. 
Martin, Hist. Soc. of Del. 

Dougherty, James, June 30, 1778, Peter Hyatt, N. 
C. Co., Del. Archives, Vol. II, p. 997. 

Dougherty, James, Aug. 17, 1778, pag Latimer, 
N. C. Co., Del. Archives, Vol. IT, 

Dougherty, William, 1778, ag N. 
C. Co., Hist. Soc. of 

Douglass, Alexander, "1, 1777, Caesar Rod- 
ney, Del. Archives, File 160. 

Douglass, Archibald, Oct. 1st, 1785, Jno. Craw- 
ford, vouchers John Gray and Thomas McGraw, 
N. C. Co., Del. Archives, Vol. II, p. 1003. 

Douglass, John, July 30, 1778, Thos. James, N. C. 
Co., Pencader Oath. 

Douglass, William, Feb. 24, 1777, Caesar Rodney, 
Del. Archives, File 160. 

Dowdell, Henry, July 6, 1778, Thos. James, N. C. 
Co., Pencader Oath. 

Downing, John, Aug. 19, 1778, Robt. Bryan, N. 
C. Co., Del. Archives, File 160. 

Duff Thomas, June 12, 1778, Geo. Latimer, N. 

Co., Del. Archives, Vol. I, p. 999. 

a ” Richard, Feb. 24, 1777, Caesar Rodney, 
Del. Archives, File 160. 

Dunbar, Lott, Feb. 22, 1777, Caesar Rodney, Del. 
Archives, File 160. 

Duncan, Alexander, June 18, 1782, Wm. McClay, 
N. C. Co., Vol. 2, p. 1004. 

Dunn, James, Nov. 17, 1778, Robt. Bryan, N. C. 
Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. 

Dunn, Jno., July 18, 1778, Wm. Allfree, voucher, 
Elijah Bartlett, N. C. Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. 
Dunn, William, Aug. 19, 1778, Robt. Bryan, N. C. 

Co., Del. Archives, File 160. 

Dunohoue, James, June 27, 1778, Wm. Allfree, N. 
C. Co., Hist. Soc. of Del. 

Durborow, Hugh, Oct. 27, 1787, Nehemiah Til- 
ton, Kent Co., Del. Archives, File 160. 

Durnal, Peter, Nov. 18, 1782, Del. Archives, Vol. 
IT, p. 1002. 

Dushane, Andrew, Aug. 17, 1779, bef. Joshua 
Clayton, Del. Archives, Vol. II, p. 1000. 

Dye, Nehemiah, Feb. 22, 1777, Caesar Rodney, 
Del. Archives, File 160. 
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Eakin, Robert, Aug. 19, 1778, Robt. Bryan, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch. File 160. 

Eakin, William, Aug. 19, 1778, Robt. Bryan, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch. File 160. 


Edward, Andrew, Aug. 8, 1778, Wm. Allfree, N. 


C. Co., voucher, Jacob Caulk, Hist. So. of Del. 
Edwards, Edmond, June 30, 1778, Wm. Allfree, 
N. C. Co., Hist. So. of Del. 
Edwards, John, June 29, 1778, Thos. James, N 
C. Co., Pencader Oath. 
Edwards, John, Aug. 8, 1778, Wm. Allfree, N. C. 
Andrew Edwards, 


Co., voucher, Hist. So. of 


Ege, Adam, Feb. 19, 1777, Caesar Rodney, Del. 
Arch., File 160. 
Ege, Jacob, Feb. 21, 
Arch., File 160. 
Ege, Samuel, Feb. 19, 177 

Arch., File 160. 


1777, Caesar Rodney, Del. 


7, Caesar Rodney, Del. 


Egelson, Hugh, July 18, 1778, Wm. Allfree, N. C. 


Co., voucher, Edw. Martin, Hist. So. of Del. 
Elder, John, June 29, 1778, Thos. James, N. C. 
Co., Pencader Oath. 


Eliason, Abraham, June 30, 1778, Joshua Clayton, ae 


N. C. Co., Del. Arch., Vol. II, p. 997. 

Eliason, Cornelius, June 26, 1778, N. C. Co., Del. 
Archives, Vol. II, p. 996. 

Eliason, Elias, June 30, 1778, Joshua Clayton, 
N. C. Co., Del. Arch., Vol. Il, p. 997. 

Elliot, Alexander, June 30, 1778, Wm. Allfree, 
N. C. Co., Hist. So. of Del. 

— James, June 30, 1778, Wm. Allfree, N. C. 

Hist. So. of Del. 
Elliot, pve. Oct. 1, 1785, Jno. James, N. C. 


Co., Del. , Vol. II, p. 1003. ae 
Elliott, Sr. "Aug. 17, 1778, Del. Archives, 
Vol. II, p. 997. 
Elliott, Mark, Jr., Oct. 1784, Robt. Bryan, N. 


C.. Gee voucher, McKinley, Esq., Hist. 
So. of Del. 
Elliott, William, June 25, Latimer, N. 
C. Co., Del. Arch., Vol. II, 
Aug. 15, 778. Da 
II, 


Elliott, ' Villiam, Oct. 1, 1784, Robt. Bryan, N. C. 


voucher, ‘McKinly, Esq., Hist. 


el. 

Ellis, William, Feb. 24, 1777, Caesar Rodney, Del. 
Arch., File. 

Ellis, William, Aug. 19, 1778, a Lewis, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. II, p 

Ely, George, Feb. 22, W777 Pc Rodney, Del. 
Arch., File 160. 

Emester, Eleazer, Dec. 17 
Del. 

Emley, Tho., 
Arch., File 160. 

England, Joseph, June 16, 1778, les Black, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. II, p. 

Enechs, John, Aug. 18, 1784, Toba James, N. C. 
Co., voucher, Isaac Grubb, Hist. So. of Del. 

Jr., Nov. 1781, Del. Arch., Vol. II, 


Erly, Hugh, July 18, 1778, Wm. Allfree, N. C. 
Co., voucher, Elijah Bartlett, Hist. So. of Del 

Erwin, Samuel, Aug. 15, 1778, Jno. Lea, N. C. 
Hist. So. of Del. 


Arch., Vol. IL. p. 1000. 


| William, Aug. 19, 1778, Robt. Bryan, 


Del. Arch., File 160. 

Pong: Charles, June 13, 1778, Geo. Latimer, N. 
c. Co., Del. Arch., Vol. II, p. 999. 

Evans, Howel, June 29, 1778, Thos. James, N. C. 
Co., Pencader Oath. 

ro John, June 29, 1778, Thos. James, N. Cc 

Pencader Oath. 

sane John, July 1, 1778, Joshua Clayton, N. Cc 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. Il, p. 997. 

Evans, Jno., Aug. 19, 1778, Robt. Bryan, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch., File 160. 

Evans, John, Oct. 2, 1780, Geo. Latimer, N. C. 
Co., voucher, David McCallmont, Del. Arch., 
Vol. Il, p. 1001. 

Evans, Jonathan, 


Co., Hist. So. of Del. 


Arch. Vol. 


1778, Henry Forster, 
Feb. 23, 1777, Caesar Rodney, Del. 
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Evans, Joseph, Oct. 4, 1782, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co., 
Del. Arch., Vol. II, p. 1002. 
Evans, Oliver, June 13, 1778,:Geo. Latimer, N. C. 


Co., Del. Arch., Vol. II, p. 999. 

Evans, Rees, June 29, 1778, Thos. James, N. C. 
Co., Pencader Oath. 

Evans, Theo., July 1, 1778, he Latimer, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. I, 


William, June 18, 1782, McClay, N. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. Il, p. 1004. 
Jacob, July 31, ‘Wm. Allfree, N. 


C. Co., voucher, Charles Heath, Hist. So. of 
Del. 

Eves, James, Jr., Aug. 19, 1778, Robt. Bryan, N. 
C. Co., Del. Arch., File 160. 

Eves, James, Aug. 18, 1779, Robt. Bryan, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch. Vol. I, p. 996. 


Eves, Samuel, Aug. 19, 1778, Robt i 
Co., Del. Arch., File 160. 

Eynon, Stephen, June 22, 1778, Thos. James, N. C. 
Co., Pencader Oath. 

Eynon, William, June 22, 1778, Thos. James, 
C. Co., Pencader Oath. 


. Bryan, N. 


Fairlamb, John, Jan. 12, 1786, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co., 
Hist. So. of Del. 

Fales, Frederick, July 24, 1778, Wm. Allfree, N. 
C. Co., Hist. So. of Del. 

Fareis, John, June 29, 1778, Thos. James, 
Co., Pencader Oath. 

Farguson, James, June 30, 1778, Wm. 
C. Co., Hist. So. of Del. 

Faries, Isaac, June 29, 1778, 
Pencader Oath. 

Faries, William, June 27, 1778, Wm. 
C. Co., Hist. So. of Del. 

Faries, William, Aug. 19, 1778, Isaac Lewis, N. 
C. Co., Del. Arch. Vol. II, p. 994. 

Farquhar, Samuel, Oct. 1, 1785, Jno. Crawford, N. 
C. Co., vouchers, Robert McMurphey, and John 
Burgess, Del. Arch., Vol. 2, p. 1003. 

Farran, Daniel, Aug. 19, 1778, Robert Bryan, N. 
C. Co., Del. Arch. File 160. 

Fausett, Robert, July 18, 1778, Wm. Allfree, N. C. 
Co., voucher, Wm. Stinson, Hist. So. of Del. 
Feame, John, Oct. 1780, Geo. Craghead, N. C. Co., 
voucher, Capt. John James, Del. Arch., Vol. 

Il, p. 1001. 

Fearis, Jacob, July 3, 1778, Thos. James, N. C. 
Co., Pencader Oath. 

Feild, Richard, June 9, 1778, Evan Rice, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. Il, p. 995. 

Fester, Phillip, Feb. 24, 1777, Caesar Rodney, Del. 
Arch., File 160. 

Field, Abram, Aug. 8, 1778, Wm. Allfree, N. C. 
a voucher, Darrick Williams, Hist. So. of 

Jel. 

Field, Joseph, ¢ 1777, John Dickinson, Del. 
File 160. 

Fields, William, ¢ 1777, John Dickinson, Kent Co., 
Del. Arch., File 160. 

Fields, Wm., June 30, 1778, Wm. Allifree, N. ¢ 
Co., Hist. So. of Del. 

Finley, Charles, Aug. 17, 1778, Del. 

7 


Allfree, N. 
Thos. James, N. C. 


Allfree, N. 


Arch., 


Arch., Vol. 


Il, p. 997. 
x” William, June 18, 1782, Wm. McClay, N. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. Il, p. 1004. 
Pa David, Aug. 10, 1778, Geo. Craghead, N. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. Il, p. 995. 
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Fisher, Andrew, June 22, 1778, Thos. James, N. 
C. Co., Peneader Oath. 

Fisher, James, Aug. 17, 
II, p. 997. 

Fitch, Dubrich Donnel, 


1778, Del. Arch., Vol. 


Aug. 1, 1778, Wm. All- 


free, N. C. Co., voucher, Duncan Beard, Hist. 
So. of Del. 

ae Thomas, June 30, 1778, Wm. Allfree, 
N. C. Co., Hist. So. of Del. 

Flin, John, Jan. 12, 1786, Jno. Lea, N. C. ¢ 
Hist. So. of Del. 

Flin, Edward, oe 26, 1778, N. C. Co., Del. 


Arch., Vol. I, 

Flood, Peter, 1778, Thos. James, N. C. 
Co., Pencader Oath. 

Foott, William, Oct. 4, 1782, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co., 
Del.. Arch., Vol. II, p. 1002. 

Ford, Abraham, Aug. 17, 1776, Del. 
II, p. 997. 

Ford, James, Oct. 1, 1784, Robt. Bryan, N. C. Co., 
voucher, John McKinly and Joseph Jackson, 
Hist. So. of Del. 

Ford, Robert, Oct. 27, 1786, Nehemiah Tilton, 
Kent Co., Del. Arch., File 160. 

Ford, Thomas, June 30, 1778, Wm. Allfree, 
Co., Hist. So. of Del. 

Forster, Henry, June 19, 1778, Peter Hyatt, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. II, p. 997. 

Forster, Thomas, Oct. 27, 1786, Nehemiah Tilton, 
Kent Co., Del. Arch., File 160. 

Forupod, John, Oct. 16, 1784, John James, N. C. 
Co., voucher, Richard Hanbey, Hist. So. of Del. 

Fowler, Archibald, June 19, 1778, — Hyatt, 

C. Co., Del. Arch., Vol. Il, 

Fox, George, Oct. 4, 1782, Jno. Lea, nc 
II, p. 1002, Del. Arch. 

Fox, Samuel, Jan. 14, 1786, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co., 
Hist. So. of Del. 

Francis, John, Aug. 8, 1778, Wm. Allfree, N. C. 
Co., Hist. So. of Del. 

Franz, Esristogne, Feb. 23, 1777, Caesar Rodney, 
Del. Arch., File 160. 

Frazer, James, Oct. 27, 1786, Nehemiah Tilton, 
Kent Co., Del. Arch., File 160. 

French, William, July 31, 1778, Wm. 
C. Co., voucher, Abram Rothwell, 
De 


Arch., Vol. 


N. C. 


‘o., Vol. 


Allfree, N. 
Hist. So. of 


Frier, William, Nov. 17, 1778, Evan Rice, N. C. 
Co., voucher, Wm. McMehen, Del. Arch., Vol. 
II, p. 1000. 

Fulton, John, July 31, 
Co., Pencader Oath. 
Furman, Nathaniel, Feb. 24, 1777, Caesar Rodney, 
Del. Arch., File 160. 
Furmon, Josiah, Feb. 24, 
Del. Arch. File 160. 


G 


Gairy John, Feb. 22, 1777, Caesar Rodney, 
Arch., File 160. 
Galbreath, Robert, Aug. 10, 1778, Geo. Craghead, 


1778, Thos. James, N. C. 


1777, Caesar Rodney, 


Del. 


N. C. Co., Del. Arch., Vol. Il, p. 995. 
Galbreath, Samuel, Sept. 1784, Geo. Craghead, 
N. C. Co., Del. Arch., Vol. I, p. 1003. 


Gallaher, James, June 30, 1778, Jas. Black, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. I, p. 998. 


Gallaher, Thomas, June 30, 1778, Jas. Black, N. C. 
Arch., Vol. Il, p. 998. 

~~ 29, 1778, Jas. Black, 
Vol. Il, 98. 


Co., Del. 
Gallaher, William, Jr., 


N. C. Co., Del. Are a 
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Callaher, William, Sr., June 30, 1778, Jas. Black, 
N. C. Co., Del. Arch., Vol. Il, p. 998. 

Calloway, John, June 30, 1778, Wm. Allfree, N. C. 
Co., Hist. So. of Del. 

Gamble, James, June 30, 1778, Geo. Latimer, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. II, p. 999. 


Gamble, James, Aug. 17, 1778, Del. Arch., Vol. 
Il, p. 997. 
Gamble, Wm., Jr., Feb. 23, 1777, Caesar Rodney, 


Del. Arch., File 160. 

Carretson, Eliakim, Jan. 14, 1786, Jno. Lea., 
Co., Hist. So. of Del 

Garretson, James, Jr., 
Ce 
File 160. 

Garretson, John, Aug. 19, 17 
Co., Del. Arch., File 160. 

Garrett, John, Aug. 10, i, eo Craghead, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. II, 

Garrett, John, Jr., Nov. 18, ‘Del. 
IT, p. 1002. 

Gelley, Char., Jan. 12, 1786, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co., 
Hist. So. of Del. 

Gest, Henry, Oct. 18, 1784, John James, N. C. Co., 
Hist. So. of Del. 

Gibbons, Jacob, Oct. 1st, 1784, Robt. Bryan, N. C. 
Co., vouchers John McKinly and Joseph Jack- 
son, Hist. So. of Del. 

Gibbons, John, June 26, 1778, N. C. Co., Del. 
Arch., Vol. II, p. 996. 

aa Stephen, June 30, 1778, Wm. Allfree, 
N. Co. Hist. So. of Del. 

Gibis, ” Benjamin, Feb. 22, 1777, Caesar Rodney, 
Del. Arch., File 160. 

Gibbs, Isaac, July 31, 1778, Wm. Allfree, N. C. 
Co., voucher Morinus Houghey, Hist. So. of Del. 

Gibson, Andrew, Aug. 17, 1778, Del. Archives, 
Vol. Il, p. 997. 

Gibson, William, c 1777, John Dickinson, Kent Co., 
Del. Arch., File 160. 

Gibson, William, July 30, 1778, Wm. Allfree, N. C. 
Co., voucher Wm. Pell, Hist. So. of Del. 

Giffing, John, Jan. 12, 1786, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co., 
Hist. So. of Del. 

Gilbert, Stephen, Aug. 19, 1778, Robt. Bryan, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch., File 160. 

Gillahan, William, June 9, 1778, Evan Rice, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. II, p. 995. 

Gillespie, Allen, Nov. 17, 1778, Evan Rice, N. C. 
Co., voucher John Prichet, Del. . Arch., Vol. II, 
p. 1000. 

Gillespie, Goerge, June 29, 1778, Jas. Black, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. II, p. 998. 

Gillespie, George, Jr., June 29, 1778, Jas. Black, 

Arch., Vol. II, p. 998. 

Gilmore, George, Sept. 1784, Geo. Craghead, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. I, p. 1003. 

Gilmore, James, Aug. 15, 1778, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co., 
Hist. So. of Del. 

Gilpin, Joseph, Jr.. Aug. 15, 1778, Jno. Lea, N. C. 
Co., Hist. So. of Del. 

Glasford, Abel, June 18, 1782, Wm. McClay, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. II, p. 1004. 

Glasgow, James, June 20, 1778, ng 
N. C. Co., Del. Arch., Vol. Il, p 

Glassford, Hugh, June 29, 1778, fee B Black, x. <. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. I, p. 998. 

Gleeding, | William, June 27, 1778, Wm. 

, Hist So. of Del. 


N.C, 


Aug. 19, 1778, Robt. Bryan, 
voucher Joseph Silsbee, Del. Arch., 


78, Robt. Bryan, N. C. 


Arch., Vol. 


Latimer, 


Allfree, 
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Glenn, James, June 20, 1778, Geo. Latimer, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. I, p. 999. 

Glenn, Thomas, Oct. 4, 1782, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co., 
Del. Arch., Vol. II, p. 1002. 

a Thomas, June 29, 1778, Wm. 

Co., Hist. So. of Del. 

ag, ‘Abraham, Aug. 15, 1778, Joshua Clayton, 
N. C. Co., Del. Arch., Vol. II, p. 997. 

Gone, Daniel, June 30, 1778, Joshua Clayton, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. II, p. 997. 

Gone, Rudolph, June 26, 1778, N. C. Co., Del. 
Arch., Vol. II, p. 996. 

Gooding, Isaac, June 19, 1778, Peter Hyatt, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. IT, p. 997. 

Gooding, William, Aug. 17, 1778, Wm. Allfree, 
N. C. Co., voucher Thomas Hyatt, Hist. So. of 
Del. 


Allfree, 


Gorbey, Joseph, Oct. 1, 1784, Robt. Bryan, N. C. by t 
Hist. So. of © 


Co., voucher John McKinly, Esq., 
Del. 

Gordon, James, c 1777, John Dickinson, Kent. Co., 
Del. Arch., File 160. 


Gordon, John, June 26, 1778, N. C. Co., Del. 


Arch., Vol. II, p. 996. 
Gould, Strainge, Jan. 12, 1786, Jno. Lea, N. C. Co., 
Hist. So. of De 
1778, Del. 


Grael, Isreal, Aug. 17, Arch., Vol. I, 


p. 997. 
Graham, Charles, June 29, 1778, Jas. Black, N. C. — 


Co., Del. Arch., Vol. Il, p. 998. 

Graham, David, Apr. 16, 1785, Jno. James, N. C. 
Co., voucher Samuel McClintock, Del. 
Vol. Il, p. 1003. 

Graham, John, June 18, 1782, Wm. McClay, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. II, p. 1004 


Graham, Marcus, Apr. 16, 1785, Jno. James, N. C. 


Co., Del. Arch., Vol. II, p. 1003. 


Graham, Richard, Jan. 12, 1786, Jno. Lea, N. C. 


Co., Hist. So. of Del. 


Grant, James, Feb. 24, 1777, Caesar Rodney, Del. — 


Arch., File 160. 
Grantham, Isaac, Aug. 19, 1778, Robt. Bryan, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch., File 160 


Gray, Conrad, June 13, 1778, Geo. Latimer, N.C. 


Co., Del. Arch., Vol. Il, p. 999. 

Gray, John, June 19, 1778, * Hyatt, N. C. Co., 
Del. Arch., Vol. II, p. 

Gray, Robert, Aug. 17, 778. tin Craghead, N. C. 
Co. Del. Arch., Vol. I, p. 997 

Green, Benjamin, Feb. 21, 1777, 
*Del. Arch., File 160. 

Green, 
Wm. Allfree, N. C. Co., voucher, Abram Boyer, 
Hist. So. of Del. 

Green, John, Aug. 19, 1778, Robt. 
Co., Del. Arch. File 160. 


Caesar Rodney, 


Green, William, Feb. 22, 1777, Caesar Rodney, Del. — 


Arch., File 160. 


Gregg, John, Jan. 12, 1786, Jno. Lea, N.C.Co, 


Hist. So. of De 
Cress, Samuel, Sept. 1784, Geo. Craghead, N. C. 
Co., Del. Arch., Vol. II, p. 1003 


Gregson, George, Aug. 10, 1778, Geo. Craghead, 


N. C. Co., Vol. IL, p. 995. 


Griffin, David, Aug. 8, 1778, Wm. Allfree, N. C. im 


Co., Hist. So. of Del. 


Griffith, Griffith, 19, 1778, Lewis, N. C. 


Co., Del. Arch., Vol. Il, p. 994 
Griffith, Jno., June 29, 1778, Thos. James, N. C 
Co., Pencader Oath. 


Arch, 


Bryan, N. C. 
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Humphres, date affirmed, Aug. 8, 1778, br oan 
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| mene rhe is the list of ancestors whose records of service during the American 
Revolution have recently been established, also giving the states from which the 
men served. This list will be contributed to from time to time by the Registrar General 
as a supplement to this Department. 


A 
ApAMS, Jonathan......... 


ALEXANDER, Francis........Del. 


ANDERS, John, Jr......... 
Avucur, Philemon........ Conn. 
B 
BaLpwin, Thaddeus...... Conn. 
Batu, Nathaniel. Sr....... 
Beat, Elijah, Sr......... Mass. 
BEALL, Jeremiah........... Md. 
Isaac............ Va. 
Bennett, Abraham, Sr.....N. Y. 
Berry, Benjamin........... Va. 
Bevier, Jacobus.......... 
BineuaM, Charles.......... Pa. 
Barren, Themas........... Ga. 
BraLey, Samuel.......... R. I. 
BREWER, Md. 
Brown, Joseph.......... 
BROWNING, Charles........ ©. 
Bugpick, John........... Mass. 

Burvey, Jacob, Jr......... 

Campestt, John........... Pa. 
Carp, Jonathan........... 
Va. 
Carr, Thomas, Sr.........} 8. 
CuHarree, Frederick...... Conn. 
CHAPMAN, George.......... Va. 
CHAPMAN, Nicholas......... Pa. 
Cugex, William.......... 
Lemuel........... Mass. 
Coin, Richard............Md 


CONKLING, Nathaniel, Sr...N. Y. 


CONNELL, Zachariah 


Pa. 
CoRLIs, Samuel N. J. 
Pa. 
CRAMER, Matthias......... N. J. 
CRANMER, Isaac.......... N. J. 
Crawrorb, John........... Pa 
Robert.......... Pa 
Cumineos, Eleazer........N. H 
Curtis, Jeremiah........ Conn 
D 
Dakin, Jonathan.......... Del. 
DANIEL, Benjamin Woodson N. C. 
Jd. 
Va. 
DENNETT, Ebenezer....... Mass. 
Deyo, Simon (Simeon)... .N. Y. 
DONALD, James........... 
Va. 
Dunn, Alexander......... 
E 
Christian........ Pa. 
Va. 
F 
Fire, John..... N. u 
Md. 
Foster, James..........Mass. 
Frank, Valentine.......... Pa. 
FRANKENFELT, Philip Peter. .Pa. 
Aaron,.........-; Conn. 
G 
Gitpert, Benjamin, Sr.....Ga. 
William......... 
Grant, John..... Va. 


Green, Samuel Harris... .Mass. 
Grecory, Joshua......... 
GrirFitH, Thomas......... Md. 
H 
HAMMOND, George........ 
Hancock, Jacob......... N. H. 
Va. 
Haw .ey, Elijah.......... Conn 
Hayrorp, John.......... Mass. 
HazeuTon, John............ 
HILDEBRAND, Felix......... Pa. 
HOLLy, Nathan.......... Conn. 
Ephraim.......... Mass. 
Conn. 
HoornsBeck, Elisa........ N. 
Horcukiss, Henry, Jr... .Conn. 
Houston, Joseph.......... Md. 
Hoyt, Samuel, Sr......... Conn. 
HueuHes, Jonathan......... Va. 
HUGUENIN, Pieter........ 
I 
J 
JOHNSON, Isnac............ Va. 
JurpeN, Edmund... #....Mass. 
K 
KeNDALL, David.......... Mass. 
KenDaLL, James........... Pa 
KILLIcuT, Thomas........ N. H. 
Kinossury, Nathan...... Mass. 
L 
LAMBERT, Jeremiali....... N. J. 
LANCASTER, Daniel.......Mass. 
Lance, George ..........- N. J. 
Leg, Andrew........ S. C. & Ga. 
Jan........... 
LeienTon, Hatevil, Jr.....N. H. 
Lewis, Alexander.......... Pa 
M 
MAHAN, James...... Va. & N.C. 
MARSHALL, Thomas........ Va. 
Maatin, William........... Va. 
MAXWELL, Robert.......... Pa. 
MCCLELLAN, Robert....... 
McCurpy, James........... Pa. 
McDoweL., Andrew...... N. 
Pa. 
Merrick, Daniel.......... Md. 
Moors, Samuel............. Pa. 
Pa. 
N 
NAvUDAIN, Elias............ Del. 
Newson, Daniel.......... N. H. 
Levi.........-.. Conn. 
Noxon, Benjamin......... 
Noutrer, Thomas........... Va. 
Oo 
OormouT, Henry......... 
OvursLer, William......... Md. 
P 
Pappock, Stephen........ N. Y. 
Parke, William........... N. J. 
Pa. 
PARMENTER, Israel....... Mass. 
Paes, 
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Pats, Matthew............ Va. 
Pacn, Conn. 
PemsBer, Andrew........... Vt. 
Pepper, Samuel............ Va. 
Pererson, Jonathan...... Mass. 
PicKeRING, Anthony...... N. 
Prmacs, Wii....... Mass. & R. I 
PitTes, James........... Mass. 
Powe LL, Elisha. .N.H., Vt.& N.Y. 
R 
RAMSEY, Thomas.......... Pa. 
George, Sr......... Pa. 
REDWINE, Jacob.......... 
Remick, Nathaniel....... Mass. 
RicuMAN (Richmond), Daniel 
Rocers, Bolling............ Va. 
RocerRS, Joseph.......... Conn. 
Romie, Frederick.......... Pa. 
Pa, 
Va 
RUNNELLS, Dudley........) 
ScHUMAKER, Peter......... Pa. 
SHELLY, Thomas........... Va, 
SHEPARD, Isaac.......... Mass 
Pa 
Simmons, John........... N.C 
Simons, Moses........... N. ¥ 
SINGLETON, Edmund........ Va. 
Va. 
SKINNER, Josiah......... 
N.C 
Smirn, Badward............ Va. 
Samuel.......... Conn. 
Snurrer, George........... Va. 
Spencer, Reuben......... N. Y. 
Pa. 
T 
Taccart, Patrick.......... Pa 
TaIntTer, John, Jr........ Mass. 
TEMPLETON, Alexander...... Pa. 
TERRELL, Joel (Joseph)...N. C. 
Va. 
THompsoNn, Hambleton....N. J. 
TILLMAN, Joshua Belitha. .N. C. 
Torer, William..........) 
Tucker, George............ Va. 
Turner, James............ Va, 
U 
UTTerRBACK, Jacob.......... Va 
Vv 
Van GiLper, Jacob......... Pa. 
Van Loon, John M........ Ae 
Vinson, Aaron..........-. C. 
Voorness, Peter......... N. J. 
Ww 
Waoner, Frederick......... Pa. 
WasuHBuURN, Benjamin...... Va. 
WASHBURN, Hosea....... Mass. 
WELLINGTON, John....... Mass. 
WELLS, Zachariah N. 
WeEsTOVER, Moses........ Mass 
WuHitesipe, Thomas........ Pa. 
WiLiiaMson, Alden........ Va. 
Woop, Andrew........... 
Woopson, Tarleton......... Va. 
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OCTOBER 

16—Emanuel Feverman and 
art—Joint Recital. 

19—Christian Science Lecture. 

21—Philadelphia Orchestra. 

26—Arturo Rubinstein, Pianist. 

30—Eleanor Steber and Ossy Renardy— 
Joint Recital. 


NOVEMBER 
2—National Symphony Orchestra (Hans 
Kindler, Conductor). 


5—National Symphony Orchestra. 
11—Don Pasquale—Grand Opera. 


13—The Barrere Trio. 
14—National Geographic Society. tts 
16—National Symphony Orchestra. es 
19—National Symphony Orchestra. 
20—National Symphony Orchestra. 


21—National Geographic Society. 

23—National Symphony Orchestra, 

25—Serge Rachmaninoff, Pianist. 

26—National Symphony Orchestra. 

28—National Geographic Society. ee 

30—James Melton and Gladys Swarthout— 
Joint Recital. 


DECEMBER 


2—Philadelphia Orchestra. 
4—Jan Peerce and Frances Nash—Joint 
Recital. 
5—National Geographic Society. 
7—Don Cossack Male Chorus. 
9—John Charles Thomas, Baritone. = 
12—National Geographic Society. 
14—National Syinphony Orchestra. 
18—Martha Graham Dancers. 
1942 
JANUARY 
2—National Geographic Society, 


4—National Symphony Orchestra. | 

7—National Symphony Orchestra. 

9—National Geographic Society. 

1—Lily Pons, Coloratura. 

3—Philadelphia Orchestra (Fritz Kreisler, 

Soloist) . 

16—National Geographic Society. 

18—National Symphony Orchestra. 

21—National Symphony Orchestra. 

23—National Geographic Society. 

27—Lauritz Melchoir and Lotte Lehmann 
—Joint Recital. 

30—National Geographic Soc‘ety. 


CONSTITUTION HALL 


Season” ‘1941- 42 


FEBRUARY 
1—National Symphony Orchestra. 
3—Lawrence Tibbett, Baritone. 
4—National Symphony Orchestra. 
6—National Geographic Society. 
8—National Symphony Orchestra. 
10—Jascha Heifetz, Violinist. 
13—National Geographic Society. 
15—National Symphony Orchestra. 
18—National Symphony Orchestra. 
20—National Geographic Society. 
23—George Washington University. 
24—Vladimir Horowitz, Pianist. 
25—National Symphony Orchestra. 
27—National Geographic Society. 
MARCH 

1—National Symphony Orchestra. 
3—Philadelphia Orchestra. 
6—National Geographic Society. 
8—Yehudi Menuhin, Violinist. 
11—-Salvatore Baccaloni, Basso-B 
13—National Geographic Society. 
15—National Symphony Orchestra. 
17—Philadelphia Orchestra (Efram Zim- 

balist, Soloist). 
20—National Geographic Society. 
22—-Jan Kiepura, Tenor. 
24—Fritz Kreisler, Violinist. 
25—National Symphony Orchestra. 
27—National Geographic Society. 
29—National Symphony Orchestra. 
31- Symphony incon. (Serge 
oussevitzky, Conductor) 

APRIL 
3—National Geographic Society. 
7—Nelson Eddy, Baritone. 
14—Grace Moore, Soprano 
15—Philadelphia Orc tra. 


19—D. A. R. Congress. 

20—D. A. R. Congress. 
21—D. A. R. Congress. me 
A. R. Congress. 
23—D. A. R. Congress. 
24—D. R. Congress. 


25—D. A. R. Congress. 
26—Christian Science Lecture. 
29—National Folk Festival. 
30—National Folk Festival. 
MAY 
1—National Folk Festival 
2—National Folk Festival. 
JUNE 
10—George Washington University. 
11—Columbus University 


Peyed be FOR INFORMATION RELATIVE TO THE ABOVE, ADDRESS 
ae FRED E. HAND, Managing Director 
1 CONSTITUTION HALL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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North Church St., Thomaston, Ga. ak 1115 S. Genesee Drive, Lansing, Mich. 
Mrs. Jacos FrepricH ZIMMERMAN, Miss Marion SEELYE, 


14819 St., Harvey, Ill. 1105 N. Buckeye Ave., 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
(Organized—October 11, 1890) 
MEMORIAL CONTINENTAL HALL 
and D Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 
isin. 
1941-1942 
Mrs. Wituiam H. Poucu 
Memorial Hall, Washington, D. C. 
‘Ist Vice President General weet Se 2nd Vice President General 
Mrs. Joseru G. Forney Mrs. Joun Wuittier Howe Hopce 
85 Spencer Ave., Lancaster, Pa. as 158 N. June St., Los Angeles, Calif. ral 
3rd Vice President General 
Mrs. WittiAM BENNISON : 
Prospect Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
att Se (Term of office expires 1942) ry 
Mrs. Joun Locan MarsHALt, Mrs. Homer Fercus SLOAN, 
Clemson College, S. C. Willbeth Plantation, Marked Tree, Ark. 
Mrs. Artuur J. Raun, Mrs. Frepertck PALMER LATIMER, 
113 Hawthorne Ave., Lewistown, Mont. 33 Shirley Lane, New London, Conn. 
Mrs. Cart S. Hoskins, Mrs. Henry Cray CuiLes, 
Lisbon, N. H Lafayette Arms, Lexington, Mo. 
Mrs. Rosert J. Jounston, Humboldt, Iowa. 
(Term of office expires 1943) 3 
Mrs. Reusen Epwarp Knicut, Mrs. Eucene Norrteet Davis, 
907 Cheyenne Ave., Alliance, Nebr. 1005 Colonial Ave., Norfolk, Va. 
Mrs. Witt1AM Harrison HicHTowERr, Mrs. B. H. Geactey, 


Mrs. Frep C. 326 Main St., Saco, Maine. 
Mrs. Witttiam Wes.ey BrotHers Miss Liuian CHENOWETH 
730 N. Garfield Ave., Pocatello, Idaho 1350 Meridian Place, 
a Mrs. F. Donanu Washington, D. C. 
Chadbourne Rd. Shaker Hts., Mrs. Etty Rurr Barnes 
Cleveland, Ohio 18 Wilson St., Montgomery, Alaa 
Mrs. W. H. 220 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, N. C. 
Recording Secretary General Registrar General 
Mrs. Wittiam H. Mrs. Epwarp Wess Coocu 
Memorial Continental Hall Memorial Continental Hall 
Corresponding Secretary General Historian General 
Maras. M. Cox Mrs. Freperick ALFRED WALLIS 
Memorial Continental Hall Memorial Continental Hall 
Organizing Secretary General Librarian General 
Miss Marion D. Mutiins Mrs. L. Crockett 
Memorial Continental Hall Memorial Continental Hall 
Treasurer General Curator General 
Samuet James Mrs. C. Eowarp Murray 
Memorial Continental Hall Memorial Continental Hall 
General to Smithsonian Institution 
me ARRY rE ‘Nanrey, South Hill Avenue, +, Spirit 
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ALABAMA 
State Regent—Mas. A. S. Mitcuett, 1906 Spring Hill Ave., 
obile. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Rosert Tuornton Comer, 844 S. 
St., Birmingham. 


ALASKA 
State Regent—Mrs. Donato MacDonap, Fairbanks. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Joun Exton Yousrt, Lock Box 291, 
Fairbanks. 


ARIZONA 
State Regent—Mas. Wiutiam J. Oxtver, 109 N. Pleasant St., 
Prescott. 
State Vice Regent—Muas. Cant Orro Lamptanp, Mars Hill, 
Flagstaff. 
ARKANSAS 
State Regent—Mnas. Puuir Fatt Crvutcuer, 
Ave., Pine Bluff. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. 


CALIFORNIA 
State Regent—Mas. Penny Wattace MacDonarn, 434 Pala 
Ave., Piedmont. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. 
Santa Monica. 
COLORADO 
State Regent—Mnas. Howanp A. Lattinc, 
Colorado Springs. 
State Vice Regent—Mnus. W. Bannie Huston, 
Denver. 
CONNECTICUT 
State Regent—Miss Mary Cuanissa Weicn, 40 Thomaston 
St., Hartford. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Katuantne Martruies, 59 West St., 
Seymour. 
DELAWARE 
State Regent—Mars. 
State St., Dover. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. James 424 West 
2ist St., Wilmington. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
State Regent—Mns. Hannay C. Onennotsen, 2805 18th St., 
N. W., Washington. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Grorrary Creyxe, 
N. W., Washington. 
FLORIDA 
State Regent—Mas. Rosert Sioney Avennetuy, 349 W. Lake 
Howard Drive, Winter Haven. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Roy Frienson, 3412 Gables Court, 
Tampa. 
GEORGIA 


State Regent—Mns. Tuomas C. Mert, 2499 Peachtree Road. 
N. E., Atlanta. 


State Vice Regent—Mnas. Stewant Couey, Grantville. 


309 Harding 


Davis M. Bices, RDZ#1, Proctor. 


Franx Epcar Les, 415 7th St., 


18 Lake Ave., 


725 York St., 


Lanorern Lee Layton, Jr., 200 No. 


3525 R St., 


HAWAII 
State Regent—Mas. Cant Bowens Anvaews, 2356 Waolani 
Ave., Honolulu. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Jurier L. Davis, Wailuku, Maui. 
IDAHO 
State Regent—-Mus. Henny Asucrorr, 1110 Ist Ave., Pay- 
ette. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Maser Cooren Gurron, 1007 13th 
ve.. So., Nampa. 
ILLINOIS 
State Regent—Mnrs. O. H. Cast, 7 E. Woodlawn Ave., 
Danville. 
State Vice Regent—Mnus. Eant Suniver E. Wash- 
ington St., Pittsfield. 
INDIANA 
State Regent—Mns. LaFaverre LeVan Porter, 600 Ridge 
Ave., Greencastle. 


State Vice Regent—Maus. Jay Gaimes, 157 W. Marion 
St., Danville. 
IOWA 
State Regent—Mas. Orro VonKnoc, Eldora. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Avexanoen S. Exper, 21 Gilman 


Terrace, Sioux City. 


State Regents and State Vice Regents for 1941-42 
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KANSAS 
State Regent—Mas. A. J. Bencen, Box 379, Arkansas City. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Ror Vatentixne Sunewper, Ash- 

land. 


KENTUCKY 
State Regent—Mas. 
Maceo. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Wuttam Daviw Canntrmens, 1937 
Frankfort Ave., Louisville. 


LOUISIANA 
State Regent—Mnus. Cuantes Frowen, 1105 N. First St., 
Monroe. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Josern O. Lameent, 942 Erie St., 
Shreveport. 


MAINE 
State Regent—Miss Mancaner 457 Main St., 
Lewiston. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Antuur N. Gostine, R.F.D. No. 7, 
Gardiner. 


MARYLAND 
State Regent—Mas. Geonce Hamumton Srarr, 2411 Talbot 
Road, Baltimore. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Wannen 
Hilton St., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
State Regent—Maus. Frevenicx G. Smitu, 145 Highland Ave., 
Somerville. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Hensert E. McQuestren, 104 High 
St., North Andover. 
MICHIGAN 
State Regent—Maus. Osmonn Done Heavennicu, 1504 Green- 
wood Ave., Jackson. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Lavra Crank Coox, 172 Hillsdale 
St., Hillsdale. 


MINNESOTA 
State Regent—Miss L. Stoan, Chisago City. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Louise Burwett, Minnetonka Mills, 
Minneapolis. 
MISSISSIPPI 
State Regent—Mas. Hawun Ganvwen, East Beach, Gulfport. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Mercatre, 409 River Road, 
Greenwood. 
MISSOURI 


State Regent—Mns. Fostex Botton McHenry, Green Berry 
Road, Jefferson City. 


Geonce Hawes, Pleasant Hill Farm, 


Mears, 3102 


State Vice Regent—Mas. James A. Weaver, Broadview 
Farms, New London. 
MONTANA 
State Regent—Mas. Lewis D. Smirn, 130 So. Third St., 
Livingston. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Juris G. Retrscu, 631 Power St., 
Helena. 
NEBRASKA 


tate Regent—Mas. R. M. Anmstnonc, 1517 Eye St., Au- 


burn. 
State Vice Regent—Mns. Anno Arsent Platte Center. 


NEVADA 
~—_ Regent—Mas. B. R. Avvensnooxe, 867 So. Virginia St., 


no. 
State Vice Regent—Muas. W. J. Arxinson, 321 9th St., 
Sparks. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Regent—Mas. Rosert F. Crosey, Derry. 
State Vice Regent—Muas. Eowann D. Sronns, 112 Pleasant 
St., Concord. 


NEW JERSEY 
State Regent—Mas. C. Goovrettow, 115 So. King- 
man Road, South Orange. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Epowann 
Titusville Road, Pennington. 
NEW MEXICO 
State Regent—Mas. Rotta Rosents Hinxre, 1 Park Road, 
Roswell. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Ratru Martin, Belen. 
NEW YORK 
State Regent—-Mas. Stancey Tuonre Man ove, 360 Carpen- 
ter Ave., New! 
State Vice E Cmson, 396 


Ave., Buffalo. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

State Regent—Mas. Joseru Simpson Stu.versteen, Brevard. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Srracue Carraway, 7 
Broad Street, New Bern. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

State Regent—Maus. Joe Curtinc, 610 Main St., Williston. 

State Vice Regent—Mas. Eowin G. Crarr, 623 So. 8th St., 
Fargo. 

OHIO 

State Regent—Maus. Atonzo Hatnaway Dunnam, 318 Grafton 

Ave., Dayton. 

State Vice Regent—Mus. James B. Parton, 2215 Bryden 

Road, Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA 

State Regent—Maus. Natuan Russect Parrenson, 1223 E. 27th 
St., Tulsa. 

State Vice Regent—Mas. Ricuann R. Owens, 2229 N. W. 25th 
St., Oklahoma City. 


OREGON 

State Regent—Mnas. Howann P. Annest, 4166 N. E. Beau- 

mont St., Portland. 

State Vice Regent—Mas. Wutiam Horsratt, 1007 So. 2nd 

St., Marshfield. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

State Regent—Mas. Stanx Tomexins, 116 Hanover 

Street, Wilkes-Barre. 

State Vice Regent—Mas. Criinton Davio Hicsy, 523 West 

10th St., Erie. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

State Regent—Miss Rutu Bravtey Suetvon, 1903 No. 49th 
St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

State Vice Regent—Mnus. Maser R. Cantson, P. O. Box 2137, 
Manila 

RHODE ISLAND 

State Regent—Mas. T. Frevenicx Cuase, 209 Point Street, 

Providence. 

State Vice Regent—Mas. Howarn B. Goruam, 290 Doyle 

Avenue, Providence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

State Regent—Mas. Witttam Sutuertann Attan, 5 Bennett 
St., Charleston. 

State Vice Regent—Mars. E. Cray Dorie, Seneca. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

State Regent—Mus. Joun H. Cumsow, 320 W. 27th St., 

Sioux Falls. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Jounn A. Wirson, 10 Sth Ave., 

N. W., Aberdeen. 

TENNESSEE 

State Regent—Mus. Wm. Harvie Lamoera, Shepard Place, 
Belle Meade Park, Nashville. 

State Vice Regent—Mns. Wiittam Benton Canten, Cooke- 
ville. 

TEXAS 

State Regent—Mnus. Evwin Stanton Lammers, P. O. Box 5, 
Alamo. 

State Vice Regent—Mns. Gus Lee Fonp, 3412 Haynie Ave., 
Dal'as. 


Mas. Gronce Marnann Minor 
East Meadows, Litchfield, Conn. 


Mas. Antnony Warne Coox 
“Waylona”, Cooksburg, Pa. 
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Mas. Butrenwortn, 1923 
Hillcrest, Moline, Illinois 

Mas. Tuomas Krre, 1927 

192 Chelsea Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mas. Joun Lawtaw Bust, 1933 
Litchfield, Conn. 
Mas. Henry Bourne Jor, 1935 


299 Lake Shore Road, 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 


“Tanglewood”, 


National Board of Management—Continued 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Honorary Presidents General 


ee Honorary Vice Presidents General 


Mas. Howann L. Hopvcxins, 1935 
1821 Kalorama Rd., Washington, D. C. 


Mas. Cuantes Beacn Boorne, 1938 
2036 Oak St., South Pasadena, Calif. 


‘Mee. Wa. N. 1938 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Mas. James B. Cuanxsnaw. 1939 
3128 Fairfield Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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UTAH 
State Regent—Maus. Peacy Hersert Mutcany, 2681 Taylor 
Ave., Ogden. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Gur Dawson 265 First 
Ave., Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT 
State Regent—Mas. Batcnetrer, Wallingford. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Donato Srzane Bethe 
VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mns. Bauce D. Reyrnotps, Biol. Bldg., Uni- 
versity P. O., Charlottesville. 
State Vice Regent—Mnas. Mavo McGut FirzHucn, 70 Park 
Ave., Newport News. 
WASHINGTON 
State Regent—Mas. Stann Suexman, 709 University Ave., 
Walla Walla. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Pavt Stillwaters, 
Burton. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mas. Witson H. S. Wurre, Box 65, Shepherds- 
town. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Mutanp T. Sister, 301 Wagner 
Road, Morgantown. 
WISCONSIN 
State Regent—Mnrs. 
Ave., Appleton. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Joun Henny Muenster, 1004 W. 
Grand Ave., Port Washington. 
WYOMING 
State Regent—Mus. Joun Garr, Greybull. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Frev L. Wares, Thermopolis. 
CANAL ZONE 
Chapter Regent—Mnus. Donato F. Dent, Box 236, Balboa 
Heights. 
CHINA 
State Regent—Mnrs. A. Witsur, 347 Madison Ave., 


Frank GCG. Wueeren, 810 E. College 


State Vice Regent—Mnas. Rov P. Roserts, P. O. Box 138, 
Montrose, Colorado. 
CUBA 
State Regent—Mrs. Eowarv G. Hanns, The Argonne, 1629 
Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Geonce A. Curry, Calle Primera, 
ly San Antonio, LaLisa, Marianao, Havana. 


ENGLAND 
State Regent—Mas. Tueovore W. Lutinc, Newlands, 19 
Dover Park Drive. Roehampton, London, S. W., 15. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Natuanter Penistone Davis, Woods- 
town, New Jersey. 
FRANCE 
State Regent—Mnas. Tayruosa Duncan 
12 rue du Mont Valerien, St. Cloud. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Cuances Crame 30 El 
Cerrito Road, San Mateo, California. 
PUERTO RICO 
Chapter Regent—Mrs. 
Santurce. 


Jutio Mercavo, 3 Calle Cordero, 


fra 


Mrs. Grace L. H. Brosseau Mas. A. Becker 
North St., Greenwich, Conn. 


Mas. Lowett Frercuer Hosart 
3128 Fairfield Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mrs. Russet, Macna 
«4478 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 


77 Prospect St., Summit, N. J. 


Mas. Henry M. Rosert, Jr. 
53 Southgate Ave., Annapolis, Md. 


Mas. Eomunp P. Moony, 1939 
Denbeigh Hall 
Wilmington, Del. 


Mas. L. Scuvuyier, 1940 
1420 Logan St., Denver, Colo. 


Mas. Vavucurt, 1940 
908 Main St., Point Pleasant, W. Va. 


Mas. Franx M. Dick, 1941 
*“Dunmovin”, Cambridge, Md. 
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NATIONAL HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


Pine Mounrain SETTLEMENT ‘ScHoo. Mr. Glyn A. Morris 


Memorial Continental Hall 


National President 
Mrs. Loutse Mosetey HEATON 


National Chaplain 
Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy 


National Treasurer 
Mrs. Ray E. Brown 
National Registrar 
Mrs. Catuerine B. Stronc 
National Assistant Registrar 
Mrs. Henry Harper 
National Historian 
Mrs. Harry Metvitte Howarp 
National Corresponding Secretary National Librarian-Curator 
Mrs. B. Harrison Linco wn Mrs. Epmunp Burke Batt 


National Recording Secretary 
Mrs. Haic 


National Organizing Secretary 
Mrs. Cart H. 


National Vice Presidents 


Swney H. Miner (Conn.) Mrs. Avsert E. Jenner, Jr. (IIl.) 
Mrs. Harotp Brooxs Garpner (N. Y.) Mas. Reusen Knicut (Neb.) 


I. (N. J.) Mrs. Ricnarp N. Grammer (Texas) 
Mrs. Husert Patterson (N. C.) Mrs. Frank Etery Anprews (New Mexico) 
Miss Lota Wirson (S. C.) Mrs. Howarp P. Arnest (Oregon) 
Mrs. Josian A. VAN OrspEL Mrs. C. A. Swann 


Percy Epwarps Quin Mrs. H. Poucu 
Mrs. SAMUEL ARENTZ Mrs. Joun Morrison Kerr 


Honorary National Vice Presidents 
Witmm H. Poucn, President General, D. 


Mr. G. Ruwcery Sappincton, President General, S. A. R. 
(Elected for five years) 


_ Mrs. Larz Anperson, Mass., 1937 Mrs. Horace Towner, Iowa, 1940 
Miss Marcaret Loturop, Calif., 1937 Mrs. Lawrence H. Quiro.to, Calif., 1939 
Frank S, Ray, Maryland, 1941 Mrs. Cuartes S. Groves, D. C., 1940 
D. A. R. SCHOOLS oe. 
Kate Duncan Situ D. A. R. Marvin-O. Baxter....... Grant, Alabama 
Tamassee D. A. R. ScHOOL.............. Mr. Ralph H. Cain.......... Tamassee, South Carolina 


APPROVED SCHOOLS 


AMERICAN Inrennationat COLLEGE....... Dr. C. S. McGown......... Springfield, Massachusetts 
oe ge Miss Martha Berry......... Mount Berry, Georgia 
Inpustriat ScHOOL.......... Dr. George P. Mayo Bris, Virginia 
Carr Creek Community Center, Inc.....Mr. W. T. Francis... .. Carr Creek, Kentucky 
Dr. Mary Martin Sloop. .....Crossnore, North Carolina 
HinDMAN SETTLEMENT SCHOOL........... Miss May Stone ya) ..Hindman, Kentucky 
Lincotn Memortat University.......... Dr. Stewart W. McClelland. Harrogate, Tennessee 
Maryvitte CoLiece Clemmie J. Henry. .....Maryville, Tennessee 
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The National 
Metropolitan Bank 
of Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
C. F. Jacossen, President 
Oldest National Bank in the 
District of Columbia 


Cast Bronze 
Official Markers 
Town Markers 
PLACED BY THE ’ Site Tablets 
Y PTER Grave Ma Markers 


Memorial | Plates 


RGANIZING REGENT 


Special prices tn" to D. A. R. Chapters. 


Write for literature 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC. 


666-676 W. 4th St. CINCINNATI, O. 


1814—127 years old—1941 


15th Street-—Opposite United States Treasury 
* * * * 
ComPLeTE BANKING 
AND 
Trust SERVICE 


* * * * 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American ow Foreign) 


THE AMERICAN HISTORIGAL COMPANY, ING. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 


‘oats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 
Under the Direction of M. M. LEWIS 


of the Quarterly 
One of the Leading 


Historical and Genealogical Magazines 


Geominines or interviews may be arranged in all parts 


of the United States 


PRIZES 

for Subscriptions 
NEW AND RENEWED 


Two prizes are offered this year to the 
Chapter which secures the largest number 
of subscriptions to the National Historical 
Magazine. This is open to all Chapters, re- 
gardless of size. The first prize is $25.00 
to the Chapter totaling the most subscrip- 
tions and $10.00 for the second. These sub- 
scriptions must be reported by the State 
Chairman of Magazine. 


Prize Honor Roll for States 
First and Second Prize 
$5.00 each 


State and Chapter Chairmen of Magazine 
are urged to follow up this offer in their 
States. The prizes will be presented at the 
Continental Congress in April, 1942. 

Notice the new rate of a Three Year Sub- 
scription for $4.00. 


Columbia 8705 Established 1891 


GEORGE PLITT, SR. 


Interior and Exterior Painting, Paperhanging, 
Upholstering. Furniture, Carpets, Draperies. 
Window Shades, Window Laces, Slip Covers 

Repairing and Storage of Rugs and Draperies 

2434 18th Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FROM OUR PRESSES 


Judd & Detweiler, Inc. 


Printers and Publishers 


NO PRINTING JOB TOO SMALL 
NONE TOO LARGE 


FLORIDA AVE. & ECKINGTON PLACE 
WASHINGTON - DC 
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